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Nomination Announcement fer 


To be given on May 4th, 1956, in Chicago, to the publisher who, 
in the opinion of the Board of Directors of the Thomas More Asso- 


ciation, has made the most distinguished contribution to Catholic 
publishing in 1955. The nominations listed below have been se- 

lected by the Staff of the Thomas More Association for presenta- AWA R [) 
tion to the Board. Listed alphabetically, they are as follows: 


CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS (Bruce Publishing Co.) 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD by Jose Maria 
Gironella (Alfred A. Knopf) 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES by Etienne Gilson (Random House) 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL by Canon Ricciotti (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


JOHN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE by Annabelle M. 
Melville (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


MY DAILY PRAYER published by the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood 


THE PSALMS with Introduction by Mary Perkins Ryan 
(Fides Publishers) 


VISION BOOKS (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy) 
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FEATURES REVIEWS 
About Our Reviewers 278 308 Ambassador Extraordinary 
: 297 Ayorama 
Letters to the Editor 280 301 Bare Feet in the Palace 
William Faulkner, by Ernest Sandeen 281 — i nn oe aa Mother 
e Buried People 
A Course in Novel-Writing, by Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 283 299 The Case of Colonel Petrov 
: 294 Cat Man 
Memorial: H. L. Mencken, by Charles Fecher 285 303 Christionity and Freedom 
Memorial: Sheila Kaye-Smith, by G. B. Stern 285 317 The Church Teaches 
315 Cleanse My Heart 
Letter from England, by Lancelot C. Sheppard 306 ot Lap oo rhs gay and Glamour 
The Perennial Bookshelf, by Riley Hughes 311 316 God and His Creation 
302 Great Books 
Quotes from New Books 312 290 -H. M. S. Ulysses 
Books for Young Readers, by Mary Louise Hector 321 291 The Horse Soldiers 
288 A House of Children 
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288 Jean Santeuil 
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298 Journey Into a Fog 
310 Jungle Child 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 308 MacArthur, His Rendezvous with 
1 History 
286 The Malefactors 
315 My Daily Prayer 
Paul K. Cuneo, EDITOR 309 Nila 
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313 The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
296 The Secret of the Hittites 
BOOKS ol TRIAL 316 A Shepherd Without Sheep 
is published eight times each year, January-February, 291 The Smiling Rebel 
March, April-May, June-July, August-September, Octo- 292 Some Inner Fury — 
ber, November, and December, and copyrighted 1956 298 Something for Nothing 
by the Thomas More Association, an Illinois not-for- 301 Story of a Year: 1848 
profit corporation, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 307 Surprised by Joy 
Subscription price $3.00 per year, 40c per copy in the 291 Tender Victory | 
U.S.A. $3.50 per year, 45c per copy foreign. Printed in 295 Time Cannot Dim 
the U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the post 300 The United States and Asia 
office at Chicago, Illinois. Additional entry at Appleton, 290 The Unknown Angel 
Wisconsin. 303 The Writer Observed 
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is indexed in THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX and 
THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
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Soeur Angele and the 


GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD 
by Henri Catalan 


Soeur Angele is back. She stumbles over her 
second corpse among a rich assortment of 
film actors, performing animals and or- 
phans. If you have given up murder for 
Lent you have our deepest sympathy. 
$2.50 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
by Cecily Hastings 


A collection of the toughest questions that 
have come to the author either in her ques- 
tion-box column in the Catholic Herald or 
at the C.E.G. platform. Her answers are 
never scrappy, but full and satisfying. 

$ 


The SPLENDOR of 
The LITURGY 
by Maurice Zundel 


Taking the Mass as the highest act of pray- 
er, Father Zundel examines the history and 
meaning of each prayer and action. A re- 
—. made because it was persistently $os0 
or. 


A RETREAT for 
LAY PEOPLE 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Wonderful spiritual reading, whether you 
are on retreat or at home. $3. 


The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and illustrated by 
Caryll Houselander 


Just a reminder of an especially appropriate 
book for this season. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For full description of all our new 
books and a Lenten list, see Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET—the new 
number is just out. To get it, free 
and postpaid, write to Michele Mac- 
Gill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


eer Mary Tuerese, S.D.S., who 
reviews Thomas Merton’s The Liv- 
ing Bread in this issue, is widely known 
as a teacher, lecturer and critic, but she 
is probably best known as a poet. 

Now There Is Beauty (1940) and 
Give Joan a Sword (1944), her two 
volumes of poetry, will be followed by 
the soon-to-be-published Moment in 
Ostia. She also edited the Marian antho- 
logy I Sing of a Maiden (1947). A 
member of the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors, and a charter member of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
Sister Therese has published poems in 
the New York Times, The American 
Mercury, The Saturday Review, 
Thought and numerous anthologies in- 
cluding the Image Book edition of the 
Joyce Kilmer Anthology (1955). 

Now teaching psychology at St. 
Mary’s School of Nursing in Wausau, 
Wisconsin, Sister Therese was formerly 
a member of the English faculty at Mar- 
quette University. She has lectured 
widely in the East and Midwest on the 
metaphysical aspects of poetry, the 
poetry of Merton, and has presented 
lecture-recitals of her own poetry. 

A close friend of Thomas Merton, 
Sister Therese is the possessor of the 
largest collection of Mertoniana in the 
country. She has the manuscripts of 
Seven Storey Mountain, Seeds of Con- 
templation, No Man Is an Island and 
The Living Bread. Also in her collection 
are numerous poems, drawings, sermons, 
conferences and the first version of 
Tower of Babel. 

Since childhood Sister Therese has 
been devoted to music and painting. 
Her mother was a painter who hoped 
her daughter would be a musician; con- 
sequently Sister Therese’s musical edu- 


Sister Mary Therese meets Evelyn Waugh 
during his lecture tour in this country 





cation began when she was six and con- 
tinued until she graduated from the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. She 
prefers classical and modern music, and 
not-too-extreme modern painters, partic- 
ularly Rouault. Her favorite authors are 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene 
among novelists; Eliot, Hopkins, Merton 
and the moderns among poets. Other 
favorites are St. John of the Cross, 
Jacques Maritain, Gerald Vann and 
Simone Weil. 

One thing for which Sister ‘Therese 
has a strong feeling of aversion is “that 
peculiar temper. of mind that could 
never subscribe to Bede Jarrett’s remark 
that ‘Religion is to help one enjoy all 
life; so too culture . . . that we may enjoy 
it in all its fullness and miss nothing.” 


| ere OTHER reviewers in this issue: 
John L. McKenzie, S. J. Creview- 
ing Millar Burrows’ The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Edmund Wilson’s The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea) is Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis and Hebrew 
at West Baden College, Indiana. He 
contributed a section to the monumental 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, and is the author of The Two 
Edged Sword: An Interpretation of the 
Old Testament to be published by 
Bruce later this year. 

Dr. Ferdinand Hermens (teviewing 
Senator John F. Kennedy’s Profiles in 
Courage) is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame. 
An active member of the Catholic Cen 
ter Party in Germany; he came to this 
country when in 1934 he was forbidden 
admission as a lecturer to the Institute 
of Technology in Berlin. He is the 
author of books published in Germany 
and in this country. 

Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. (reviewing 
Lew Lansworth’s Over the River Char 
lie) is the author of the recently pub 
lished I'll Die Laughing, an account of 
what it takes to make a Jesuit. He writes 
mystery novels under the pen name of 
Thaddeus O’Finn. 

Charles A. Fecher (who contributes 
the article on H. L. Mencken in this 
issue, as well as a review of Harold Sir 
clair’s The Horse Soldiers), is a native 
of Baltimore, and the author of The 
Philosophy of Jacques Maritain (1953), 
published by Newman Press. 
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The publishers of the No. 1 Catholic 
best-seller, Romano Guardini's 


THE LORD, offer another 
distinguished list of books for 
the lenten season 


Pictorial biographies by LEONARD VON MATT 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, text by Walter Hauser 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA, text by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
ST. PIUS X, text by Nello Vian 


These beautiful books reproduce, by a unique combination of pictures 
and text, the lives of these great saints and the life and times in 
which they lived. Each book has approximately 200 pages of illustra- 
tion and 100 pages of text, handsomely bound, 614” x 914”. 

“Beautiful, comprehensive and authentic.” — Catholic Telegrapb- 
Register. Each $6.50 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD 
Edited by Henri Gheon 
“This beautiful book containing 132 reproductions (20 in color) of 


the greatest masterpieces of Marian art will surely be a joy for many 
a day to all.” — The Rosary. $10.0 


ANGELUS BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate books on Catholic 
subjects, paper bound, set in a uniform format at $1.25 
each. These are all original titles, not reprints, by well 
nese Catholic authors. See your Catholic bookseller 
or details. 





CATCH US THOSE LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 


“A delightful 24-hour tour in Carmel. Lay people as 
well as religious will be richly rewarded.” — Brooklyn 
Tablet. $1.75 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 


“An amazingly illuminating book...ranks with the 
best spiritual fare.” Books on Trial. $3.00 





THE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER 

by Theodore Maynard 

A brilliant new biography of Henry VIII’S famed Archbishop, 
who probably did as much as any other one man to determine 


the course of the Church of England, by the well-known author 
of the Life of Sir Thomas More. $4.50 






TIME CANNOT DIM: 
The Story of Thomas Aquinas 
by Malachy Carroll 

A rich and vivid personality, a man who be- 
longed to the seething world of 13th century 
Paris and lived vividly in its heart—this was 
the man Thomas Aquinas. A superbly written 
story based on the soundest scholarly research. 
OUR FATHER: . $3.50 
A Handbook for Meditation 

Edited by Karl Becker and Maria Peter 
This book, intended primarily as a guide to 
prayer, is an anthology of quotations and ex- 
planations, drawn from the writings of saints 
and scholars since the first days of Christianity, 
concerning the Lord’s Prayer. $4.50 
IN SILENCE WITH GOD 

by Benedict Barr, O.S.B. 

An inspirational book based on the contempla- 
tive life. $3.50 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Translated by Sir Tobie Matthew; revised by 
Dom Roger Huddleston 

The complete text of the classic translation, newly 
revised. $3.75 





Thomas More Books to Live 


RICHARD RAYNAL, \ 
SOLITARY NG ! 
by Robert Hugh Benson 

Illustrated by Valenti Angelo; 
introduction by Evelyn Waugh. 
An exquisite story of a recluse 
who is called to deliver a 
single message to the great 
world. “A piece of ecclesiasti- 
cal decorative art, comparable 
to a tapestry or painting.” — 
Evelyn Waugh. $3.50 
“A series increasing in value and distinction with each 
new title published.” — Michigan Catholic. 











For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMETHYST 
by Cecily Hallack 
One of the most satisfying and delightful books for 
children written during the present century. An excellent 
source of Catholic teaching presented in an attractive, 
natural way. Illustrated $3.75 


THE ANGEL WHO GUARDED THE TOYS 

by Doris Burton; illustrated by Mary Gehr $2.75 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 

by Marcelle Auclair; illustrated by Mary Gehr $2.00 
DARING TO LIVE by Doris Burton — $3.00 





Books by L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION ON MAN—A collection THE SUPERIOR’S HANDBOOK 


. An instructive and deeply thoughtful book designed 
of essays edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. $3.50 specifically to help and guide superiors of congregations 
SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES by Helen Roeder and religious orders in their tasks. $2.95 


A comprehensive handbook on all the saints, prcteety THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 


illustrated. 
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A first class book on the vows of religious. $4.00 


These books are available at Catholic bookstores everywhere 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY © Chicago 4 
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New Books for Lent 





Christian Spirituality 


By Pierre Pourrat, 8.S.—‘This is the 
only complete history of spiritual 
theology in any language. . Pierre 
Pourrat’s masterpiece is the ‘standard 
work on the subject and will remain 
so for a long time to come. The set of 
four volumes, with its neat format 
and attractive cover, should be on the 
shelves of every Catholic and non- 
— library.” — Seraphic Chron- 
icle 

I. From the Time of Our Lord till 

the Dawn of the Middle Ages 


II. In the Middle Ages 00 
. From the Renaissance to Jansen- 
ism .00 

IV. From Jansenism to Modern TIE 00 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, trans. by Eli- 
nor C. Briefs — Meditations showing 
how each of us can reap in full the 
rich participation in the Mass that 
Christ intends. $3.00 


When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.—An anal- 
ysis of the Our Father, tracing the 
theological background of the peti- 
tions, and demonstrating how it fits 
every mind and mood. $3.50 


ranciscan Perfection 


By Cesaire de Tours, O.F.M.Cap., 
trans. by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.— 
In this study of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity “you make St. Francis live again 
and you give the reader a share in his 
devotion to ‘Christ, Poor and Cruci- 
fied.’ "—Cardinal Mercier $3.25 


eaven of Holiness 


By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle—Confer- 
oases for a by the noted au- 
thor of Cana Forever and Sins of 
Parents. Ideal for priests whose du- 
ties permit only limited time for re- 
search and organization. $3.50 


The Martyrology of the Sacred 
Order of Friars Preachers 


Trans. by W. R. Bonniwell, O.P.—The 
first new Dominican Martyrology 
since 1925, incorporating many addi- 
tions and changes which have been 
officially authorized. 





Striving for Perfection 


By L. Colin, C.SS.R., trans. by Kath- 
ryn Day Wyatt—An investigation of 
the fundamental obligation of the re- 
ligious life and an elaboration of the 
notion that striving for perfection is 
both an ideal of life and a course of 
action. $3.50 


Manual for Interior Souls 


7 John Nicholas Grou, &S.J., newl 

ited by Donal O’Sullivan, S.J.—. 

classic treatment on the spiritual life 

by one of the most eminent and wide- 

: read masters of ascetical instruc- 
on. 


The Eucharist and 
the Confessional 


By F. D. Joret, O.P.—A study of the 
two sacraments that lie at the heart 
of Catholic life. Father Joret’s treat- 
ment, solidly theological, is at once 
simple and straightforward. 3.50 








Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





FREE PRESS 

Editor: I was glad to see a notice of my re- 
cent little book On Almost Everything in 
Books on Trial for January-February. Will 
you thank Dr. O’Sullivan for me. 

He brings up again the old question, “was 
his stand accepted by readers as the Catholic 
view, or as Catholics were they able to hold 
opposite views in the light of the Church’s 
teaching.” It would have been a good spot in 
which to quote the explanation of the censor 
deputatus of the New York Archdiocese: 
“The nihil obstat and imprimatur are official 
declarations that a book or pamphlet is free 
of doctrinal and moral error. No implication 
is contained therein that those who have 
granted the nihil obstat and imprimatur agree 
with the opinions expressed.” 

Also there is Cardinal Stritch’s statement 
which applies to all dioceses as well as his 
own: “We don’t want to make every state- 
ment in a Catholic newspaper, even in the 
so-called official diocesan newspaper, an au- 
thoritative statement. Always we leave a lot 
of liberty to the press in expressing its opin- 
ions and convictions, and always we are ready 
to present both sides of a debatable ques- 
tion.” 

Perhaps I may add to Cardinal Stritch’s 
statement one that was made by Bishop Tur- 
ner when we had our press convention in his 
city, Buffalo. “The Catholic press is and by 
right should be the freest press in the world. 
If I have any criticism to pass upon you gen- 
tlemen of the Catholic press, it is that you do 
not sufficiently exercise your freedom.” I re- 
member quoting that statement in a later 
press convention at Baltimore and having it 
confirmed, and indeed reinforced, by the then 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Michael J. Curley. 

I am sure that Dr. O’Sullivan explains this 
principle to his classes in journalism, and I 
hope the explanation is recognized by readers 
as well as writers. 

With thanks again to you and to Dr. 
O'Sullivan. 

James M. Gis, C.S.P. 
New York, N.Y. 


THANK YOU 

Editor: I’ve just discovered Books on Trial! 
I can’t imagine how I’ve missed it before, but 
it is such an excellent magazine that I’ve bor- 
rowed all the back issues I can find and have 
read them from “cover to cover.” 

Dan Herr does a terrific job and I’ve found 
myself turning invariably to his column first. 
You are certainly to be congratulated and 
commended for publishing such a worthwhile 
and highly interesting (and most helpful) 
magazine. 

LoutsE CoLLins 
Rockford, IIl. 


SPIRITUAL READING 

Editor: First of all let me state that Books on 
Trial is still tops with me. . . . I just wish you 
to know how much I enjoyed the article, 
“Spiritual Reading,” by Msgr. Knox (January- 
February Books on Trial). To use his words 


—we are on the same wave length when it 


comes to Lent and spiritual reading for L ent, 
Lent is not a time to be glum. It is really a 
time to take stock or inventory and see where 
we stand with God and then do something 
about it. 
Mrs. Bernarp A. Gipson 
Harrison, N.J. 


A VOTE FOR DR. SHUSTER 

Editor: Apropos of “Intellectuals in America 
—I and II” in the December issue, I love Joe 
Breig; I am a fan of short-standing, but fer- 
vent! Nevertheless, I cast my vote for Presi- 
dent Shuster. I had been making mental notes 
to catalogue my disagreement with Mr. Breig, 
point by point, when I remembered, happily 
for all, my New Year's resolution not to write 
critical essays because “gee, mom, everybody 
does it!” Besides it would have been a monu- 
mental work. 

Suffice it to say that while Mr. Breig ap 
pears correct on the surface, he is wrong in 
essence, like the Karamazov who said, “ 
the stupider one is, the closer one is to real- 
ity. The stupider one is, the clearer one js. 
Stupidity is brief and artless, while intelli- 
gence wriggles and hides itself. Intelligence is 
a knave, but stupidity is honest and straight 
forward. .. .” 

Hold your collective breaths, gentlemen; 
our subject next week will be “Obscurity Clar- 
ified.” 

Nancy CLAyweELL 
Granite City, Ill. 


INTELLECTUALS VS. BREIG 


Editor: May I offer some comments on the 
article appearing in the December issue of 
Books on Trial under the pen of Mr. Joseph 
A. Breig, entitled, “A Mutual Admiration So 
ciety.” 

Completely apart from the personal and 
collective wrath which Mr. Breig aroused 
among my own friends in the teaching pro 
fession—a part of that vast “intellectual” mass 
which he so uncharitably and so inaccurately 
attacks, I feel it necessary to point out that 
any valid criticism of a facet of society te 
quires an acceptable working knowledge of 
that society; and Mr. Breig’s ungracious dia 
tribe disqualifies him for this work on eleven 
specific points: 

(1) The misconception that only the rail 
road worker has a soul; that those who are 
dedicated to the special pursuits of any other 
segment of society and who, in this dedicx 
tion, are specifically removed from primary 
professional concern with the unfortunate ur 
lettered, are ipso facto, un-Christian. The only 
logical extension of this argument is to pro 
pose de-canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

(2) The misconception that the intellec- 
tuals don’t care. I know of no class of people 
in America today more dedicated to the unt 
versal values of their work and less instite 
tionally rewarded by personal praise and m& 
terial gratification, than that of the teacher. 

(3) The misconception that the quality 
any problem in life is ultimately reducible 
“popular generalizations”; that the fine di 

(Continued on page 329) 
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OUT OF A WASTELAND 


WILLIAM 
FAULKNER 


By ERNEST SANDEEN 


ust as clearly as T. S. Eliot, William 

Faulkner as a writer has passed from 
an earlier, wasteland phase to a later, 
more “positive” phase, but the route he 
has followed from one to the other has 
been very different from Eliot’s. The 
geography of Faulkner's wasteland was 
at first large and undefined; it was the 
same general area of moral and spiritual 
yacuity in which Eliot and other writers 
of the “lost generation” found them- 
selves after World War I. Faulkner’s 
first novel, Soldiers’ Pay (1926), had 
afhnities with Hemingway’s early post- 
war fiction, and his second, Mosquitoes 
(1927), belonged to the gin-and-flapper 
world of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Faulkner, however, soon found him- 
self implicated in a wasteland which was 
spatially more limited than Eliot’s, yet 
temporally much more extensive. This 
was the wasteland of the South, the 
much older scene of physical and moral 
devastation that stretched back to the 
Civil War. Sartoris (1929) marked the 
transition from the larger to the more 
localized area, for the hero, young 
Bayard Sartoris, suffers both as an heir 
of the Southern aristocracy and as a 
member of the disillusioned World War 
I generation. His search for heroic dan- 
ger and a heroic death has a double 
significance: it shows the reckless, 
cavalier courage of his Sartoris blood 
and it also reveals his despair as an 
initiate into the peculiar horror, futility 
and waste of the twentieth century 
world. 

Faulkner penetrated his Southern 
wasteland more deeply in the novel 
The Sound and the Fury €1929), which 
Pictured the Compsdns, another family 
of aristocratic planter lineage in Faulk- 
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ner’s mythical county 
of Yoknapatawpha. 
They are as hollow as 
Eliot's hollow men but 
the landscape of their 
desolation is plainly 
the aftermath of the 
Civil War, not World 
War I. The climax in 
their degeneration has 
been reached by 1910. 

The Compsons have 
experienced a radical 
failure in nerve and 
each of them seeks to 
escape in a different way: the father in 
drink; the mother in voluntary invalid- 
ism; the daughter in sexual promiscuity; 
one of the sons, Jason IV, in a cynical 
acceptance of petty commercial values, 
alien to the liberal aristocratic tradition 
of the family. Another son, Benjamin, is 
fated both to bear the burden of the 
family curse and to escape it, by being 
born an idiot. However, it is Quentin, 
the third son, and the most “intellectual” 
and sensitive member of the family, who 
suffers most acutely from the family’s 
dishonor, especially as he sees it sym- 
bolized in his sister’s immoral behavior. 
Yet all his efforts to save the family 
honor are ineffectual, even ridiculous. 
He is the same frustrated Hamlet that 
Prufrock is. He too in his despair finds 
the image of water consoling and ends 
by drowning himself. 





Ernest Sandeen, Professor in the De- 
partment of English at the University 
of Notre Dame, contributed the chap- 
ter on William Faulkner in “Fifty Years 
of the American Novel,” edited by Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J. 


William Faulkner: 


ih 


‘“*. . . because he has a sou 


In Absalom, Absalom! (1936) Faulk- 
ner returned to Quentin Compson as if 
to corroborate the personal reasons for 
his hero’s suicide with a field of motiva- 
tion as large in scope as the whole his- 
tory of the South. Quentin not only tells 
the story—with the help of a number of 
“sub-narrators”; he suffers the tragic 
weight of the story with an agony which 
becomes at times physically palpable. 
The story is of one Thomas Sutpen who 
suddenly appeared in Yoknapatawpha 
in the early 1830’s with a French archi- 
tect and a host of West Indies Negroes 
and proceeded to “tear a plantation out 
of the wilderness.” Later he married 
Ellen Coldfield, the daughter of a re- 
spectable Jefferson tradesman, and by 
her had two children, a daughter Judith 
and a son Henry. But an ironic turn of 
events frustrates his plan to found an 
aristocratic planter family. He finds that 
Henry’s college friend, Charles Bon, 
who proposes marriage to his daughter 
Judith, is his own son by his former wife 
whom he “put aside” because he dis- 
covered she had a taint of Negro blood. 
He confides his knowledge of Charles’ 
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identity to his son Henry who is a de- 
voted friend of Charles and who serves 
with him in the same company through 
the Civil War. But when Charles re- 
turns after the war to claim Judith, 
Henry goes with him and shoots and 
kills him at the Sutpen gate. 

Quentin Compson suffers in the tell- 
ing of the Sutpen story because it is 
really another version, written large, of 
his own family’s history. In fact, it is a 
parable of the rise and fall of the South. 
Although Sutpen is an upstart, a man of 
lowly antecedents, his fierce exploitation 
of land and Negro represents the pattern 
by which the plantation system was es- 
tablished. His manic ambition for 
wealth, power and honor reveals the 
hard core of economic and social reality 
under the gracious culture of ladies and 
gentlemen entertaining each other in 
their “big houses.” His early efforts to 
build his plantation are synchronized 
with the rise of the cotton kingdom in 
the deep South and the ironic nemesis 
which brought his “grand design” down 
in ruins is synchronized with the Civil 
War which spelled catastrophe for the 
whole plantation system. Even his blind- 
ness to the moral significance of his 
failure, his conviction that his failure 
was due only to some tactical error, can 
be seen to symbolize the attitude of the 
South toward the Civil War. 

Absalom, Absalom! is an important 
milestone in Faulkner’s creation of his 
Southern legend. It organizes the myth 
into a pattern which gives greater mean- 
ing to the stories which preceded it, and 


it opens the way for other stories to 
come. In the total perspective of Faulk- 
ner’s work to date, this book can now be 
seen as a transition from his negative, 
wasteland phase to a phase more posi- 
tive and afhrmative. The drama of the 
South, as told in the Sutpen parable, is 
a tragedy, that is, it has moral meaning 
and therefore it is no longer “a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

The next important step in the de- 
velopment of Faulkner's Southern myth 
came in Go Down, Moses (1942). In 
this collection of seven stories Faulkner 
tells of still another planter family of 
Yoknapatawpha, the McCaslins Cintro- 
duced in 1938 in The Unvanquished). 
The founder of the line, old Carothers 
McCaslin, resembles Thomas Sutpen in 
his unscrupulous ambition and _ pride, 
but his heirs differ greatly from the de- 
scendants of Faulkner’s other aristocratic 
families. 

After the death of Carothers McCas- 
lin his twin sons, Theophilus (Uncle 
Buck) and Amodeus (Uncle Buddy), 
give the mansion he has built over to 
their Negroes while they themselves 
occupy a small cabin which they build 
with their own hands. They also evolve 
a plan whereby their slaves can earn 
their freedom. But the core story in this 
collection is “The Bear” and the hero of 
this tale is the real hero of the McCaslin 
clan. He is Isaac (Ike) McCaslin, the 
son of Uncle Buck’s old age. He has 
learned through the disciplined ritual of 
the bear hunt, under the tutelage of the 





Faulkner on a Writer's Duty 


| DECLINE to say that man is immortal simply because he will endure; 
that when the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the 
last worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying evening, that 
even then there will be one more sound: that. of his puny inexhaustible 
voice, still talking. I refuse to accept this. I believe that man will not 
merely endure: he will prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a soul, a 
spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The poet's, the 
writer's, duty is to write about these things as it is his privilege to help 
man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of the courage and 
honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which 
have been the glory of the past. The poet's voice need not merely be the 
record of man, it can be one of the props, the pillars to help him endure 


and prevail. 


From William Faulkner’s speech on accepting 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1949 





aged Sam Fathers, that the real evi! of 
the Old South went deeper and spread 
wider than the evil of slavery, that it 
extended to the land itself, its seizure 
and spoliation by men who had no rever- 
ence for it. His father and his uncle 
gave up their mansion and their slaves; 
he gives up (“repudiates”) the planta- 
tion itself, and moves into Jefferson to 
make his living as a carpenter. 

In Part IV of “The Bear” in which 
Ike, upon coming of age, tries to explain 
to his cousin why he refuses to accept 
his inheritance of the land, we have 
Faulkner's detailed explication of the 
tragic theme which he sees in the history 
of the South and which he had drama- 
tized in Absalom six years before. In 
oversimplified paraphrase it is this: The 
aristocratic society of the Old South, 
despite its high virtues, was based upon 
a presumptuous exploitation both of 
natural resources (the land) and of 
human resources (the slave). Therefore 
it incited the operation of a nemesis 
which Ike conceives of quite literally as 
the Old Testament Jehovah of wrath. 
That is, the Old South brought down 
upon itself the catastrophe of the Civil 
War. To Ike it is clear that the North 
in this struggle was by no means moral- 
ly superior, though it pretended to be: 
in fact the Northern soldiers were of 
lesser moral stature than ‘the Southem 
and were moved by motives less noble. 
The North was simply an instrument in 
the hand of Divine Retribution. 

The story of the rise and fall of the 
South, then, is not the story of a crimi- 
nal who is finally caught and punished. 
It is instead a tragedy, because the Old 
South had the dignity, the heroism and 
noble bearing worthy of a tragic protag 
onist. Its ruin which it suffered because 
of its inherent fault was one to inspire 
terror and pity. 

Thus Faulkner’s own complex emo 
tions. about the South, his ambivalent 
feelings of love and revulsion, are de 
fined in a tragic pattern. But in Go 
Down, Moses he has gone beyond 
tragedy toward a vision of hope and te 
demption. Both Ike McCaslin and 
Quentin Compson, Ike’s counterpart in 
Faulkner’s earlier phase, can relate theit 
personal predicament to the tragic his 
tory of the South. But Quentin can se 
and feel in the retributive justice only 
a curse. For Ike, on the other hand, the 
Divine Visitation reflects God’s special 

(Continued on page 325) 
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A Course 
in Novel-Writing 


By Sister M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 


‘Dare the week 
of November 
13, 1955, Beverly 
Butler, twenty-two 
year old author of 
Song of the Voya- 
geur and winner of 
the Dodd, Mead 
“Seventeenth Sum- 
mer” literary award 
for 1955 was one of the guest authors at 
Chicago’s annual Miracle of Books Fair 
cosponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, and the Chicago Tribune. 
Phyllis Whitney in the Tribune (No- 
vember 13, 1955) review of Miss But- 
ler’s book said, “With sensitivity unusual 
in one so young, she gives a realistic and 
moving picture of frontier life of Wis- 
consin in the early 1830's.” Mary Louise 
Hector in Books on Trial (November, 
1955) commented on the book’s “rich 
feeling for the historical scene and tem- 
perament, an adroitness in making in- 
dividuals out of characters, and an ease 
in imagining incidents for the plot.” 
Chad Walsh, reviewing the book for 
The New York Times Book Review 
(November 27, 1955) called it a “better 
than average story,” and notes that “the 
inevitable love story . . . is handled with 
less schmaltz and more honesty than one 
often finds in books proclaimed on the 
dust jacket to be for older girls.” Amer- 
ica chose it as one of seven recommend- 
ed for girls around High School age. 
All in all, it appears that Beverly 
Butler's first novel is doing very well— 
heartening for a young woman who 
Plans to make writing her profession, as 
well as for Mount Mary College where 
Beverly began the book in a novel-writ- 
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Sister Hester 





ing course, and completed it as a thesis 
project. 

The significant fact, however, for 
students and their teachers in Catholic 
women’s colleges is not that Miss Butler 
wrote a publishable book while a college 
student. Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth 
Summer for which the Dodd, Mead 
young authors’ competition is named, 
wrote her book while a student at Rosary 
College, Chicago. What seems signifi- 
cant to us at Mount Mary is that Beverly 
Butler's college-written book is repeating 
the pattern of success set last year by 
Celine Meller’s April Time (Bruce) 
which was the August choice in the 
older girls’ division of the Catholic 
Children’s Book Club, and was listed in 
America's “Ten of the Best” for girls in 
the older age brackets (November 20, 
1954). The America reviewer noted that 
a good sense of Catholic atmosphere and 
ideals permeates the book; Mary Louise 
Hector (Books on Trial, November, 
1954), that “it has a good story, nicely 
paced . . . without the verbal posturing 
which many young writers affect to the 
detriment of their fiction,” and Sister M. 
Catherine, O.S.U. (Catholic Home, 
October, 1954), “Not since Maureen 
Daly’s classic Seventeenth Summer has 
this reviewer seen anything so good 
written for the ‘growing-ups’.” April 
Time like The Song of the Voyageur 
saw birth in the novel-writing class at 
Mount Mary, and was finished and re- 
vised as a thesis the following year. 





Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., teaches 
the course in novel writing at Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, which, at 
our request, she has described in this ar- 
ticle. 


If the revisions a third young author 
is now making upon her novel satisfy 
the publisher who suggested them, this 
time next year may see the third of the 
college-written projects published. A 
fourth completed manuscript was given 
me by a Fulbright scholarship student 
before she left for a year of European 
study, and it is not at‘all unlikely that 
it too will see print. 

We at Mount Mary are not so naive 
as to believe that these students have 
achieved any phenomenal success, or 
that the future of American Catholic 
letters is now safe. What we do believe 
is that the course in writing the novel 
which was introduced into the college 
on trial has justified its existence-in a 
liberal arts college, and merits formal 
listing as English 433 in the College 
Bulletin 1956-58. Even if April Time 
and The Song of the Voyageur had 
never been published we would con- 
tinue to offer the course, for its special 
objective is not writing for publication, 
which would be presumptuous to say the 
least, but “to provide opportunity, for 
talented students, in the writing disci- 
pline of a sustained piece of fiction.” 

Four years ago in early January, Alma 
Savage, lecture and literary agent, visit- 
ed Mount Mary during a tour of the 
mid-West. Conversation and discussion 
tended to swing round to a topic of 
mutual interest, the training of young 
writers. Miss Savage stated flatly that 
we did not take the craft of writing se- 
riously, and as a result, neither did our 
students. We attempted to answer her 
arguments with evidence: the college 
had a course in advanced writing, one in 
writing the short story, one in verse 
writing. We brought out the literary 
magazine, the Mount Mary Quarterly, 
listed the students who had stories, 
essays, scholarly studies and_ verses 
accepted by reputable magazines, alum- 
nae who were working on newspapers, 
on magazines, doing radio and TV con- 
tinuity writing. She was not impressed. 
We presented the unassailable argu- 
ment: “We are a liberal arts college on 
the under-graduate level. Our responsi- 
bility is to give the students the basic 
intellectual and moral training to enable 
the young women to meet the problems 
and issues of our contemporary indus- 
trial and democratic society in the light 
of the Christian world view and prin- 
ciples.” 


It sounded good, and we believed it, 
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The Pope speaks 
to literary critics 


On February 13, in an address to 
a group of Italian book review- 
ers and critics, Pope Pius XII 
said that the principal grounds 
for literary criticism “are the 
truth and charity.” As this issue 
of Books on Trial goes to press 
a copy of the talk is not yet 
available, but according to Asso- 
ciated Press reports the Pope 
emphasized the great impor- 
tance of the critics work and 
outlined some standards for his 
guidance. The full text of Pius 
XII’s message will be given in 
our next issue. 


The April-May issue will also 
contain these additional out- 
standing features: 


—Evelyn Waugh writing on the 
life and literary work of the 
English Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson. 


—Anthony Kerrigan, a personal 
friend of the author of The Cy- 
presses Believe in God, writing 
from Spain about Jose Maria 
Gironella and the Legend of 
Black Spain. 


—Donald Attwater editing a 
Books on Trial Supplement, 
Lives of the Saints. 


—Alice Curtayne reporting in 
her informative and sparkling 
Letter from Ireland. 


—And, of course, a full quota 
of the reliable reviews of current 
books that you will find in every 
issue. 


If you are not now a sub- 
scriber to Books on Trial, use 
the handy subscription blank on 
page 309; you will not want to 
miss the April-May issue, or any 
of the entertaining, information- 
packed issues that will be fol- 
lowing it. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











but Miss Savage was not interested. “All 
women’s colleges are the same,” she in- 
sisted. “Students play at writing, dabble 
in verse, produce a good story or two, a 
few essays, then warmed by the creative 
achievement and encouraged by seeing 
their work in print, dream of a career as 
a writer. I don’t know a single women’s 
college,” she insisted, “that teaches its 
students the discipline of writing, that 
gives them experience in the habit of a 
long continued piece of work. And that 
is what writing is—work!” 

Before she left, Miss Savage had con- 
vinced the president, Doctor E. A. Fitz- 
patrick; the dean of studies, Sister M. 
Dominic; and the head of the English 
department, Sister M. Chrysostom, that 
a course in writing the novel would pro- 
vide talented students with the neces- 
sary writing experience, and since it 
would be primarily imaginative writing, 
would not drain off time in research as 
a biographical study might. Her clinch- 
ing argument was that if the students 
produced nothing—and they probably 
would not—the College would have 
taught them the most important lesson 
any writer can learn: that writing is a 
habit, that a page added to a page added 
to a page eventually equals a_book- 
length manuscript, if not necessarily a 
book. 

We have given the course twice since 
then, and we shall continue to offer it 
when we have students with both abil- 
ity and courage to enroll. For it is a 
difficult course, demanding a great deal 
and promising nothing tangible. Stu- 
dents are expected to write an hour a 
day, every day, Saturday, Sunday and 
holidays included. They meet twice a 
week to read, discuss and criticize each 
other's work. They spend, as a result, 
nine hours a week on this two-credit 
course, and they are usually carrying 
fourteen additional semester hours of 
work in other classes. The novel even in 
its unrevised first draft is usually only 
half finished in a semester. Juniors 
whose novels show promise are _per- 
mitted to complete them as a thesis 
project. 

I have been asked how a teacher goes 
about training young writers. Actually, 
of course, she doesn’t; she looks for them 
and then tries to help them train them- 
selves. It is a good deal like prospecting 
for uranium without a geiger counter; 
the possibility of failure is more than 


likely. 


{= SEARCH for the talented student 
begins in freshman year, but fresh- 
man composition, even for the gifted 
should be fundamental, a mastering of 
skills. Statistics have been compiled con- 
cerning the literacy and/or illiteracy of 
college freshmen. There is no need to 
give such data here; what is pertinent is 
to emphasize that before an author can 
produce effectively, like any other artist 
she must be in control of her medium- 
and the medium of the author js 
language. 

Students must learn to respect the 
word, must know how to write correctly 
and clearly; the ability to spell is pre 
ferred by the average editor. This would 
all seem pretty obvious, but anyone 
who has taught Freshman College Eng 
lish knows how rare is the student who 
is both articulate and correct. There is 
an idea afloat that anyone can write a 
book; that given an idea, preferably an 
apostolic idea, a typewriter, time and 
paper, anyone can become an author, 
and as Mr. Erik Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
pointed out recently, ignorance is one of 
the most effective lubricants of self 
expression! 

A good many freshmen, especially 
those who have edited high-school 
papers, come to college infected with 
this virus. The freshman composition 
teacher has the difficult and hazardous 
job of dispelling this illusion without 
killing the students’ desire to write, and 
the time-consuming task of teaching 
them to write clear, expository prose. 

The great majority, of course, are un- 
interested in writing, and are satished 
with minimum requirements. At Mount 
Mary we have found that a freshman 
class of 200-220 will average about thirty 
in Sophomore Advanced Writing 
classes. Writing of the Short Story and 
Writing of Verse in junior and senior 
year enroll perhaps half that number, 
but it is from this dozen or less that the 
novel-writing class is drawn. We have 
found that second semester juniors gain 
the most from the course, although ser 
iors are eligible. Juniors have had two 
and a half years of writing experience 
on the college level, have a fair back 
ground of philosophy, history and the 
liberal arts, and are mature enough to 
face. the sheer drudgery of the daily 
writing stint with something of creative 
drive. 

The first three to four weeks are pre 

(Continued on page 327) 
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: H. L. 
Mencken 


By Charles Fecher 





| was somehow peculiarly fitting that the last published 
utterance of H. L. Mencken, made only two days before 
he died in his sleep at the age of 75, should have been, “It 
will be nice being denounced again.” He was referring to the 
book which he had completed more than seven years earlier, 
just prior to the stroke which took from him the ability to 
read and write, and which had been completely forgotten 
until his secretary recently came across it in some old files. 
Under the title Minority Report, it will be published Cpost- 
humously now) in May by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mencken not only loved denunciation, and thrived upon 
it, but was himself one of the greatest masters of it the world 
has ever known. Compared to him, men like Swift and Vol- 
tare and Shaw seem polite, even downright considerate. 
More, he could inspire and evoke denunciation in others. 
Politicians, who after all are name-callers by profession, could 
rise to new heights under the sting of the Menckenian whip. 
Austere college professors, who would have preferred to ig- 
nore this intellectual pretender without a single degree be- 
hind his name, forgot themselves and retorted shrilly when- 
ever he punched holes in their academic dignity. Mencken 
called his opponents “booboisie,” “wowsers,” “Christian cads” 
and “Schafskopfe”; they denounced him as un-American, pro- 
German, a Nietzschean, a Communist (later on, too, a Nazi), 
and the greatest corrupter of youth to appear since Socrates. 
The result was a brawl—one cannot call it by any more re- 
fined term—that agitated a whole generation of American life 
and letters. The echoes of it have not died down to this day. 

He never gave quarter, and neither did he ever ask it. One 
thing alone he demanded both of his enemies and himself in 
the fray, and that was fair fighting. No matter how much he 
might detest another man’s ideas or philosophy, if that other 
conducted himself with decency Mencken would respect him 
and might even end up by liking him. In fifty years of bat- 
tles there was only one man whom he absolutely refused even 
to meet and speak to—Stuart Pratt Sherman, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois. Sherman, a “Puritan” critic, 
had attacked Mencken not only ideologically but personally 
during World War I and had covertly suggested that he might 
be a private agent of Kaiser Wilhelm; and this made him, in 
Mencken’s eyes, “a dirty fighter.” 

For some, I suppose, he will probably always be the An- 
tichrist whose blasts at religion in all its forms have rarely 
been equaled in literature. (Continued on page 329) 
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Kaye-Smith 


By G. B. Stern 


hree Ways Home was actually Sheila Kaye-Smith’s second 

religious autobiography; her first, though few people may 
realize it as such, was that enchanting book about her child- 
hood, The Children’s Summer, which ended with Selina’s 
passionate prayer: “Oh God, please one day may I always live 
in the country!”—characteristic in its expression of those be- 
liefs to which she was to remain forever constant and un- 
changing: God, and natural things through God. In these 
pages we can watch a highly-strung, swiftly-elated, often re- 
bellious little girl tormented by her wish somehow to please 
God by voluntary sacrifice, instead of merely conforming to 
the voices of Nurse and Mother telling her she could best 
please Him by being good and obedient. When Nurse was 
summoned away at her father’s death—“Mother, I can’t go 
to sleep. I’m too excited.” “Excited about what?” “About God 
dying for Nurse’s father.” “Sssh,” said Mother firmly. “But 
Mother, I am excited. Why mayn’t I be?” “People aren’t 
meant to be excited about such things.” But Sheila-disguised- 
as-Selina was far nearer a mystical response to life: she went 
on being excited: 

He died for everyone, she knew, so every time a person died He 

came to earth and did it again. He was now on earth, living and 

dying for Nurse’s father. Then He would go back to Heaven till 
someone else died. 
And only in that last sentence do we get a glint of ironic hu- 
mour slanted from a mature Sheila Kaye-Smith onto her eight- 
year-old conception of how it all worked. 

If I seem to lay undue stress on The Children’s Summer 
and its sequel, Selina Is Older, it is because, re-reading them 
now, I am amazed how they provide a vivid blue-print for her 
whole career in theological adventure; the embryonic author, 
too, is seen making significant discoveries—C“Mother, can you 
eggsplain something? Why is-it that when I write a play it’s 
different to what was in my mind, and when J act it it’s still 
more different?” ). As an instance of reality impinging on pure 
inspiration, Selina had found extraordinary satisfaction in 
composing a Beautiful Poem on the tragic theme of Nurse’s 
absence; until Nurse came back “looking strange and differ- 
ent,” and standing just inside the nursery door, suddenly 
burst into tears. A grown-up person crying? For the first time 
Selina realised grief and loss and death; and all the comfort 
of literary creation failed her; she did not want to go on with 
her Beautiful Poem; it seemed inadequate; she never fin- 
ished it. (Continued on page 330) 
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The Malefactors by Caroline Gor- 
don. Harcourt, Brace. 312 pp. 
$3.95. 


‘Cecvyem Gorpon has somewhere 
told us her work deals chiefly with 
man “in the order of natural grace.” 
With The Women on the Porch and 
even more markedly with The Strange 
Children, her books have held steady 
toward this high level of accomplish- 
ment. To start seeing people in the light 
of grace is apparently conducive to see- 
ing them eventually in the light of 
heaven. Her literary journey suggests 
the process may be no less ominous than 
this. 

As in The Strange Children, the 
people examined here are a literary- 
agrarian family group with their fringe 
of sophisticated and worldly friends. 
There is Claiborne, editor and poet, 
acutely suffering from a “dry period” in 
his writing. There is his wife Vera, 
assuaging her emotional disappointment 
in Claiborne, whom she deeply loves, in 
the Horacian pleasures of raising pure- 
bred Red Poll cattle on their farm at 
Blencker’s Brook. There is their artist 
friend Max Schull, set apart by an even 
deeper disquiet than his ambivalent 
sexual nature. There is, just homing 
from abroad, Cynthia, ambitious and 
attractive, who smoothly enters the des- 
pairing consciousness of Claiborne. And 
there is Catherine Pollard, former bon 
vivant of their old Left Bank days, who 
has “got religion,’ as they shockedly 
decry. 

At book’s beginning these people are 
lost and wandering, “not so much 
haunted as hunted,” save for Cynthia, 
for whom such a world, where “there 
is no dearth of sick intellectuals,” is a 
personal touchstone of success. The 
other exception is Catherine Pollard. On 
vacation from her Bowery charity settle- 
ment, she seems blithely free of the 
barren driven-ness that holds Max, Vera 
and Claiborne in its doldrum state. It is 
a certain moment with the devout Cath- 
erine, showing her the ancient statue of 
St. Ciannic in the wood, that Claiborne 
experiences his most vivid manifestation 
of the inner Voice, an increasingly 
clamorous companion of his tortured 
and mysterious creative hiatus. 

Is it a new love he needs, despite the 
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affectionate nature of his life with Vera? 
Cynthia comes willingly to his arms, and 
there is a new surge of action, at least 
in his life as publicist. But the ensuing 
divorce and the dropping from his sight 
of Vera, only worsens the visits of the 
Voice. 


Most effective in the book are its later 
scenes when Claiborne, drawn by the 
prospect of a critical manuscript on 
Horne Watts, an old Paris associate— 
gifted poet, homosexual and _ tragic 
suicide—goes to Catherine’s Catholic 
Settlement to obtain the paper, its com- 
piler none other than an ancient nun. 
The revealing and deeply stimulating 
talk with the wise old sister—“Does it 
matter what gifts or burdens a man has 
as long as he places them at the feet 
that were nailed to the cross”; the com- 
ing upon Max Schull joyously and 
anonymously putting murals on the 
chapel ceiling, like any medieval work- 
man—“What does it matter who does it, 
as long as it gets done?”; these things, 
which make this place seem to Clai- 


borne to be indeed “the House of God, 


the very gate of Heaven,” eventually 
lure him out to Catherine’s farm for 
“worn-out wanderers,” and to his tardily 
beloved Vera whom he finds tending 
these more tenderly than ever she min- 
istered to her prize Red Polls. 


Demanding materials, these, and 
when you observe the other excellences, 
the fastidious insistence on the unities, 
for instance (the tale is told entirely 
from a single view, Claiborne’s), the 
whole novel is seen to be a fine one, 
gallantly conceived and executed with 


Caroline Gordon: In the light of grace 


the distinction that has long been Miss 
Gordon’s. The Malefactors is pre-mi- 
nently worthwhile and the trend is dan- 
gerous. Young novelists surveying their 
source-book shelves may soon see fit to 
shove Freud over to make room for The 
Imitation of Christ. 
LAVERNE Gay 


The Presence of Grace by J. F. 
Powers. Hanover House. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 


G° Buy THIS right away! That will 
give you a general idea of how the 
reviewer feels about this book. If you 
don't know James F. Powers by now, 
by all means please make up the def- 
ciency right away. 

Most of these stories have appeared 
in print before. Mr. Powers is highly 
thought of by secular publishers and 
magazines. It is a long time since this 
reviewer has been moved to laugh out 
loud and often. These stories cause one 
to. gasp with their understanding and 
love of human weaknesses and un 
guessed human gyeatnesses. 

A reviewer of short stories should not 
give the stories away. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to keep from mentioning at least 
some of the titles. “Dawn” is the fist 
story; it does not set the tone for the 
book but is a tongue-in-cheek telling 
of a hilarious incident. Next is a story 
written by a cat—the shrewdest, sharp 
est, canniest cat ever to hit print. Per 
haps this cat is the cat out of the bag? 
Many have wondered how Mr. Power 
captures so well the feeling, the atmos 
phere, the very conversational tones of 
the. Catholic rectory and convent. This 
cat-author may be the answer. For sure 
ly Mr. Powers writes, if not as the cat 
in the corner, at least like the mous 
that we all wish we were so we could 
watch things we ordinarily don’t get 
chance to see. 

Not all the stories take place in rector 
ies. There is a story concerning newly 
wedded suburbanites fighting snobbery, 
and one about the problems of old age 
and geriatric pain. But I think Mr 
Powers is at his best dealing with men 
of the cloth. And he is very good. 

The reviewer has underlined or made 
marginal notes in at least twenty places 
—examples of excellent writing, wel 
turned phrases, etc. One does not ordi 
narily re-read short stories, but I am will 
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ing to bet that these are so good that you 
can pick them up a year from now and 
find something new in them. 

While you are buying this one, ask 
the man for Prince of Darkness, an 
earlier title by James F. Powers. Rumor 
has it that Mr. Powers is engaged in 
writing a novel. We'll see. But for now 
—go get this one. 


Rosert H. Frioop, C.S.B. 


The Quiet American by Graham 
Greene. Viking. 249 pp. $3.50. 


© ONE can ever accuse Graham 

Greene of writing a “quiet” novel. 
As distinct from what he calls “enter- 
tainments” (A Gun for Sale, Confiden- 
tial Agent, The Third Man), Greene’s 
fictions (The Power and the Glory, 
Heart of the Matter, End of the Affair, 
and now The Quiet American) are as 
electrifying as a fuse box. Heretofore his 
readers have jumped to the shock of sex 
and religion. Now he has thrown the 
switch in another circuit, by indicting 
Americans for being “big, noisy, oafish.” 
They should stay home, “reading the 
Sunday supplements and following the 
baseball.” 

This American, Alden Pyle, is differ- 
ent; he’s quiet, young, modest, very seri- 
ous, but very ignorant. He comes to 
Indo-China from Boston via Harvard 
and three volumes of York Harding on 
the political and economic crises of the 
Indo-Chinese. Officially, Pyle is with the 
American Economic Mission during the 
hassle among the Vietminh, Vietnam 
and French. But clandestinely Pyle doles 
out plastic bombs and dynamite to Gen- 
eral The who, in Pyle’s naive assess- 
ment, fills the role of a “Third Force” 
that York Harding had promoted as the 
salvation of Indo-China, the alternative 
between communism and the effete 
colonialism of the Europeans. 

Thomas Fowler, blase correspondent 
for a London paper, watches Pyle with 
a bemused and avuncular interest, be- 
mused until Pyle cuts into Fowler’s 
cozy liaison with Phuong, a native belle, 
and inveigles her to his house with the 
promise of marriage. Fowler has not 
been able to get a divorce from his High 
Church wife in England in spite of his 
high rate of philandering in both Orient 
and Occident. 

Past middle age, Fowler has been liv- 
ing a theory of never becoming engage, 
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whether in love or war. But with Pyle 
in possession of Phuong and in collabor- 
ation with the dangerous General The, 
Fowler is drawn into action. Pyle is not 
an easy man to hate. At great risk to 
himself, he once saved Fowler from in- 
evitable death while the two were dodg- 
ing a Vietminh patrol in no-man’s land. 
But Fowler’s growing urge to bring Pyle 
to terms is galvanized one day when he 
witnesses the bombing of innocent peo- 
ple in a market square in Saigon, an 
utterly senseless demonstration in Gen- 
eral The’s bid for power. It’s not many 
days later that Pyle’s hacked body is 
found by the French Surete under the 
bridge to Dakow. Fowler’s role in this 
“whodunit” provides an element of sus- 
pense and keeps The Quiet American 
from being just a genteel tale of sex in 
Saigon. 

Greene’s magic pen is still quick, 
sharp, dazzling in its creation of a sur- 
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face brilliance in story and setting. But 
Greene has allowed the cynicism of 
Fowler, his first-person narrator, to infect 
the whole work. Pyle, obviously, is 
Greene's caricature of the fumbling, 
foolish American who should leave in- 
ternational politics, and Indo-Chinese 
women, for the world-wise Englishman 
and European. Fowler’s taedium vitae, 
symbolized in his surrender to opium, 
his obsessive fear of loneliness, embodied 
in his clutching at Phuong, are really 
symptoms of a deep spiritual malaise 
that contaminates the whole story. Even 
worse, The Quiet American has no 
framework of moral reference. 

In ignoring the moral absolutes, 
Graham Greene has created a world that 
is brutish and a people that are both 
cynical and foolish. His former novels 
have always implied, if not overtly 
acknowledged, a basic structure of moral 
values. But even Greene's facile pen 
cannot conceal the fact that The Quiet 
American moves wholly on a level of 
sensual impulses, foolish idealism, and 
weary cynicism. Fowler sums it up quite 
neatly when he exclaims very seriously, 
“God save us always from the innocent 
and the good.” And Phuong puts flesh 
around it when at the news that Pyle is 
dead she crawls back into bed with the 
man she had deserted for the “quiet 
American.” 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Prize Stories 1956: The O. Henry 
Awards edited by Paul Engle and 
Hansford Martin. Doubleday. 
294 pp. $3.95. 


| LOOK FORWARD so eagerly each year to 
the O. Henry collection that I'm 
happy to report that the 1956 edition is 
well above average. The harvest in- 
cludes sixteen stories, nine by establish- 
ed authors, six by relative newcomers. 

The first prize story, “The Country 
Husband,” comes from the prolific pen 
of The New Yorker's John Cheever. It 
is excellent but familiar. Cheever has 
already chronicled his eastern suburbia 
so well that he has little new to say. 
Fortunately, the story is good Cheever 
and that means excellent writing. 

The majority of the selections—those 
of Hortense Calisher, Robert Coates, 
Jean Stafford and Robie Macauley in 
particular—continue the trend toward 
superbly crafted short stories. It is dif- 
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ficult, for example, to conceive of any- 
one writing with more technical skill 
than Jean Stafford. When she has an 
intriguing enough theme, there are very 
few who can approach her. Her con- 
tribution here, “Beatrice Trueblood’s 
Story,” is only mildly intriguing. 

Robie Macauley’s Kenyon story, “The 
Chevigny Man,” deserves special men- 
tion. A wonderfully developed portrait 
of a coterie of English professors, the 
story exposes with scalpel-like precision 
the shallow pedantry of an academic 
specialist. The hero, Paul Teeling, faces 
the crisis of his career when his living 
“specialty,” Chevigny, arrives on campus 
for a lecture. The resolution of the crisis 
makes for a stunning story. 

Anthologies of this sort cull worth- 
while materials from .literary journals 
which the average reader might never 
encounter. They also occasionally turn 
up gold from unexpected sources. ‘There 
are two such “strikes” in the present 
volume. 

In “The Black Beach,” Archie Carr, a 
biologist at the University of Florida, 
has fictionalized his scientific turtle- 
hunting activities. The result is a tale 
that is vividly colorful and vibrantly 
human. 

It requires an even greater effort to 
imagine John Steinbeck writing a fairy 
tale, but that is exactly what he has 
done. In “The Affair at 7, Rue De 
M——-,” he has written an off-beat de- 
scription of 4 demoniac blob of bubble- 
gum that possesses a small boy. The 
story is absolutely delightful. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Jean Santeuil by Marcel Proust. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Simon and Schuster. 744 pp. 
$5.95. 


H= is A curious fruit of literary 
scholarship: the posthumous first 
novel of Marcel Proust. From the boxes 
of loose and torn sheets preserved in that 
shuttered, corklined room where Proust 
lived and wrote, Bernard de Fallois, a 
young Proust scholar, has pieced togeth- 
er this novel, Jean Santeuil. Works of 
this nature, lost books, newly discovered 
manuscripts, hidden journals, bear a 
peculiar fascination. Our interest is cen- 
tered not on the work, but behind the 
work on the bending author who is re- 
vealed more clearly in his less polished 
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lines. Jean Santeuil has all the faults of 
a first novel written in haste and dis- 
carded without revision: prolixity, care- 
lessness, looseness, repetition, disorder, 
but there is a fascination here, too. 
There is a thrill in reading those pas- 
sages in which Proust first stumbled 
across his theme of time regained, the 
coupling of present experience with re- 
memberance of things past. There is a 
pleasure to be gained in noting parallels 
between this, the first and more autobio- 
graphical novel, and the finished Prous- 
tian monument of which this is so 
clearly a trial run. There is an awe that 
comes with the reading of the first halt- 
ing announcements of a metaphysics 
that would lead Proust in Remember- 
ance of Things Past through physical 
and moral decay to the final despair. 
“The truth of the matter is that what 
happens in a man’s life is without inter- 
est so long as it is stripped of those feel- 
ings which are the constituents of 
poetry,” wrote the young Proust, and 
again, “The value of a book is never in 
the material presented, but in the nature 
of the operation that the writer performs 
upon it.” Such principles provoked 
Proust to reject the traditional methods 
of biography and, though this is in a 
sense the story of Jean Santeuil’s life, 
little enough is told about him. The 
book is a series of unrelated, “insignifi- 


cant” events: Jean’s mother doesn’t kiss 
him goodnight, Jean is forbidden to go 
to the winter playground, Jean speaks 
to his mother on the telephone. Late in 
the book a chapter is devoted to Jean’s 
preparations for a duel, but nothing is 
told of the duel. It is in such incon- 
sequential events, though, that Jean 
comes to understand life; the events are 
important because Proust surrounds 
them with the “constituents of poetry,” 
here understood more often than not as 
arch comparisons. The book is crammed 
with similes, every incident, every ac- 
tion, every gesture is seen in relation 
to some other thing. 

In this world of feeling, actions are 
unimportant; there is no reference to a 
moral order or to supernatural rewards. 
Here there is neither sanctity nor sin, 
and goodness is an unimportant word. 
There are only the overdeveloped sen- 
sibilites, the heightened responses, the 
feverish intensities of a disoriented 
mind. In Jean Santeuil Proust an- 
nounced despair. 

FaLtton Evans 


A House of Children by Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 276 pp. $3.50. 


” you have forgotten what it is like to 
be seven or eight years old, here is a 
book which will bring it all back again. 
Through the eyes of the boy Evelyn 
Corner, this semi-autobiographical novel 
recaptures a vivid setting of “dazzling 
sunlight on miles of crinkling water,’ 
along the shores of Dunamara, Ireland. 
Completely apart from the adult world, 
Evelyn’s life is like a long summer vaca- 
tion swarming with cousins of various 
ages, all characterized by a tremendous 
zest for experience, an expectancy 90 
keen that every moment was an adven- 
ture. 

As the children skimmed over the 
waters in a white sailboat, for example, 
someone looking down at the fish flask 
ing around might say, “I suppose the 
fish take us for a bird.” Just that com- 
ment would be enough for the boy to 
see himself “with a fish’s sideways 
glance” from its own mysterious world. 
Or if Pinto, the holiday tutor, solemnly 
gazing -into the swirling waters, said, 
“Sixty fathoms, down there, nasty cold 
death,” it was enough to make anyone 
vibrate for hours with a fearful aware 
ness of what might happen. Whether 
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the children explored dark caves while 
the tide came in or took a ferry-boat ride 
to someplace “beyond the beyond,” all 
nature was a dazzling playground. 

No wonder that lessons at home were 
endlessly boring. Even the tutor could 
hardly restrain his groans when the 
children wouldn’t pay attention. He 
himself would become so frustrated that 
he’d bolt out of the room to the “coat 
cupboard where he kept a medicine bot- 
tle of whisky or potheen in his over- 
coat.” Never once were the children de- 
ceived by his excuses. In fact, they loved 
him even better for being so frightfully 
bored! 

As for grown-ups they were unac- 
countable. One red-cheeked boy con- 
fided to Evelyn that he’d actually heard 
his grandmother say she wished his 
grandfather were dead! All they did was 
quarrel all day long. This was a dizzy- 
ing shock to Evelyn but the red-cheeked 
boy swore it was true. Later when their 
newly-married cousin Delia publicly de- 
scribed her husband’s faults—what a 
poor traveler he was and how terrified 
he was in a storm—Evelyn was sick with 
apprehension. Why were people like 
that? And whatever would happen to 
them? 

One of the joys of childhood is its 
ability to make swift transitions. Wheth- 
er attending the Maylin’s Christmas 
party where Evelyn fell in love for al- 
most an hour until he’d stuffed himself 
with sweets, or whether he was acting 
out his own versions of brother Harry’s 
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innumerable plays, Evelyn knew only 
that he wanted to do everything there 
was to do, to see everything there was to 
see, to feel and know everything and 
right away! 

Adults actually live and love, enjoy 
and grieve far more intensely than 
children, says author Cary, but the 
children are the ones who really have 
a zest for experience. In this book he 
captures it all in a prose style that is 
lyric and refreshing. 

To readers of Cary’s books already 
published in this country, such as Pris- 
oner of Grace or The Horse’s Mouth, 
this early novel of his, appearing for the 
first time in this country, will come as 
a complete surprise. The author we have 
associated with his usual picaresque nov- 
el has another side. Authors, thank God, 
are entirely and, in this case, delightful- 
ly unpredictable! 

Sister Mary Aoutin, B.V.M. 


Freedom or Death by Nikos Kazant- 
zakis. Simon and Schuster. 433 
pp. $4.50. 


He 1s A wild one and one that 
moves. First impressions are of 
massiveness with agility and grace; 
violence with soaringness. This novel 
has “sweep” if that term means that the 
book needs to be read at one sitting. 

About a hundred years ago the people 
of Crete were under the Turkish yoke. 
They were the unhappiest people in the 
world, this side of the poor Russians 
under the Tsars. The world’s diplomats 
were making big promises about freeing 
them and returning them to Greek rule, 
but it was just talk, and the poor devils 
rose up time and again against their 
oppressors. Each time the blood flowed 
in the streets and the alleys. These peo- 
ple are shown to us as capable of great 
suffering and heroic sacrifice. 

There are a few well drawn char- 
acters; the rest we see with these, and 
we become involved with them all. The 
local Turkish authority is shown to be 
a time-serving despot who is not too clear 
about his dangerous position. We see 
how Cretan Nationalism becomes easily 
merged with the Church. Christ is 
Crete; Crete is Christ suffering. And 
there’s a lot to that. 

And yet, with all the violence, war- 
fare, fighting, human weaknesses- and 
virtues, we do not get the impression of 
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the author using violence for its own 
sake, even if the sensibility of the char- 
acters would be quite willing to allow 
just that. There is still a tenderness in 
love and loving, in a rugged home life 
of a truly noble people. The feeling per- 
sists that nobility is the word for all this. 
These people had a cause to die for, and 
they lived nobly to die nobly; they seem 
to say that men were better men for liv- 
ing short lives intensely and nobly. 

The hero is the most dynamic man to 
walk a book in many a day. He is sim- 
ply noble at all times but one. For that 
one flaw he finds in himself, he drives 
himself, he drives others almost to de- 
struction. He dies full of honor and 
glory and wounds. This is adult read- 
ing of the best type. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


depersonalized. They are just-so sailors 
awaiting a momentary, complicated 
death. Though at times depressing, the 
stories of the individual heroisms of the 
British sailors in the Arctic are by no 
means uninteresting. 

H. M. S. Ulysses is the story of the 
part that a light cruiser plays in a 
British-American convoy to Murmansk 
with supplies for the Russians. It re- 
counts moment by moment the last six 
days of the fast radar-equipped ship that 
has been successful in Arctic patrols. 
Unfortunately, however, she has been 
overworked and her crew has mutinied. 

It is the denouement of this tragedy 
that occupies MacLean’s novel. We see 
how the mutinous crew—a Mediter- 
ranean assignment promised next— 
stands up under the increasingly. relent- 
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H. M. S. Ulysses by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. Doubleday. 316 pp. $3.95. 


Ws so thoroughly impresses one 
about H. M. S. Ulysses is the total 
misery of sea warfare that it depicts. 
To the reader who has become accus- 
tomed to analyses (in the naturalistic 
manner) of soldiers’ reactions to the 
ponderous terror of land warfare, 
Alistair MacLean’s first novel will be 
somewhat of a revelation. The fact is 
that the sailor, unlike the armed and in- 
genious soldier, is, as an individual, rela- 
tively helpless. At least this is true in the 
case of the crew of H. M. S. Ulysses. 
After months of sea warfare, malnutri- 
tion, cold and impossible living condi- 
tions, these men have become almost 
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less forces of the hatred that is war. The 
Ulysses, full speed ahead, finally goes to 
the bottom of the sea, a torpedo in her 
bow, but only when man after man, and 


finally her captain, has been killed. 


H. M. S. Ulysses is an outstanding 
novel of sea warfare. MacLean has 
managed his narrative well. The log- 
book device, while it eliminates any 
clear-cut plot and accurate character de- 
lineation, does provide an amplitude of 
exciting episodes. The style is clear and 
the technical details of sea warfare are 
kept comprehensible. Finally, MacLean 
is a master of mood. The accounts of 
Captain Vallery’s death, and later of the 
ships last moments, have a reverent 
sweetness that remind one of the last 


act of a tragedy, so much does the spirit 
awaken when the flesh grows weak. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement, 
however, is the characterization of Cap- 
tain Richard Vallery—mild, resolute, pa- 
tient leader of his men. Vallery has a 
great deal of that grace that has marked 
England’s most inspiring leaders from 
Beowulf to George the Good. 

MacLean takes the crew of the Ulys- 
ses through six days of unspeakable and 
hopeless sea warfare. He shows all sorts 
of men torn by physical and spiritual 
distress. Though his penetration is not 
deep and the glimpses of men are often 
but fleeting, he has allowed them to re- 
main human beings. Perhaps it is good 
to remember war is not the enemy of the 
animal in man, but of the human spirit 
itself. MacLean has not let us forget 
this. 

Danret T. MrrcHey 


The Unknown Angel by March Cost. 
Lippincott. 280 pp. $3.50. 


= SCENE of The Unknown Angel is 
laid around London and Islington in 
the mid-thirties. The French archeolo- 
gist, Dr. Philip Riberac, is searching not 
only for the missing hand of the Vau- 
clause Angel, a famous statue he once 
unearthed, but also for Andra Hood, 
who disappeared from his life ten years 
before. Riberac has discovered, belated: 
ly, that he is in love with Andra. 

The book covers Jubilee week-end in 
London and the various adventures of 
Riberac in his search, and Andra’s at 
tempts to escape discovery. 

Riberac is a rather unpleasant char- 
acter, stern and arrogant, and Andra is 
an enigma to the last. She never really 
comes alive for the reader. Just as we 
become accustomed to thinking of her 
as a former beautiful artists’ model, we 
discover she is so lacking in intelligence 
she is unable to procure any job but that 
of charwoman. Just as the reader is led 
to believe she is deeply religious and 
capable of performing small “miracles,’ 
it appears she has lived for ten years as 
Riberac’s mistress. Next, we find this 
naive charwoman giving inspiring ad 
vice to a wealthy patron of the hotel 
where she works. Because of the few 
words they exchange in a hotel corridor, 
Andra wins the woman’s admiration and 
is treated to a delightful visit to Venice, 
where she meets people of wealth and 
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rank as an equal. And to add to the 
general bewilderment, while she is in 
Venice, Andra meets her grandmother 
who is a princess! 

The book is readable, as Miss Cost 
writes well, even engagingly at times, 
but if you are looking for a meaty mod- 
ern novel, this book will disappoint you. 
It is a grim fairy tale—for adults. 

Marie Butter CoFFrey 


The Smiling Rebel by Harnett T. 
Kane. Doubleday. 314 pp. $3.95. 


= who still cherish the Civil War 
as a current political issue may be- 
come maudlin over this refurbished 
theme. It represents another effort to fan 
the flames of Civil War romantics into a 
sizeable blaze. Despite more than a 
modicum of good will, this reviewer's 
emotions refuse to keep pace with the 
author as he beckons theatrically from 
charred hilltop and beleaguered town. 

The story has, of course, a basis of 
fact. Belle Boyd, according to a tenuous 
legend and her own highly unreliable 
memoirs, was a southern spy. After 
shooting a Yankee soldier as he tried to 
hoist a Union flag over her home in 
Martinsburg, Virginia, she joined the 
Confederate underground and shuttled 
back and forth across enemy lines dur- 
ing the war, carrying reams of informa- 
tion committed carefully to memory. 
Eventually captured, she languished in 
prison for awhile, and finally—for no 
apparent reason—betook herself to Eng- 
land, there to compose her autobio- 
graphy and settle down, afer a belated 
love affair, to a somewhat restless 
domesticity. 

One is not convinced, however, that 
this lively re-incarnation is really a 
woman. She seems rather a projection of 
the author’s strong desire for adventure 
and aggressive conflict. Unwomanlike, 
Belle has no interest in the affairs of the 
distaff; her real penchant is for danger, 
in which she revels. Mr. Kane has suc- 
ceeded in creating a strange amalgam of 
Molly Pitcher, Robin Hood and Joan of 
Are. 

The style is facile, but melodramatic 
and high-pitched. As in his other Civil 
War tales, the author is frankly worship- 
ful and adulatory, his tale uncomplicated 
by the darker facets of human frailty, 
and wholly inoffensive. 

Sister Consoxata, S.C.N. 
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Tender Victory by Taylor Caldwell. 
McGraw-Hill. 422 pp. $3.95. 


A FIERY YOUNG Protestant army chap- 
lain with five refugee children, 
disrupts the little mining town of Barry- 
field in a fight against evil, intolerance 
and inhumanity. Although one tragedy 
after another strikes the little group, 
with the help of the fine old doctor, the 
vigorous Polish priest and the scholarly 
rabbi, good eventually overcomes evil 
and the family prospers and grows. 
Every person the young minister, 
Johnny Fletcher, encounters, is inspired 
by his tremendous force of character. 
His first earth-shaking decision to enroll 
his foster children in the religions of 
their birth almost costs him his parish. 
Basing his decision on the belief that 





She believes firmly in sin and the devil, 
and in the love of God and the brother- 
hood of man. In these we are completely 
in accord. But she borders on fanaticism 
when she attempts to show that one gen- 
eration of evildoers begets another to the 
end of time without hope of salvation. 
Beryt Hoskin 


The Horse Soldiers by Harold Sin- 
clair. Harper. 336 pp. $3.95. 


C)? MAKING many books there need 
never be an end, for even if all 
other subjects give out there will still 
remain the Civil War. I do not speak of 
the library of non-fiction—the histories, 
biographies, political and military, social 
and economic studies. My concern is 





aa 


Jean and Pietro may be helped back to 
sanity by their own Catholic religion, 
and Max by his Jewish faith, he finally 
persuades the trustees of his own little 
church to agree. He rebuilds the char- 
acter of the misguided communistic 
editor, Sommerfield, and saves the 
reason of Sommerfield’s lovely daughter, 
Lorry. In fact, he changes the spirit of 
the entire community. Not only does his 
own congregation flourish, but the 
Catholics become more generous to their 
priest and the Jewish congregation de- 
cides to build a new synagogue for their 
rabbi. 

Taylor Caldwell has waved her ban- 
ners before through many best-selling 
novels, and the type of ranting she in- 
dulges in seems necessary to her theses. 


From the jacket of “The Horse Soldiers” 
. . through 200 miles of Confederate territory’ 


rather with the ceaseless flood of novels 
and tales it has inspired. They began 
almost as soon as the last shot had 
sounded, and no publishing season has 
been without several of them since. No 
war, from Troy to Korea, has produced 
a comparable body of literature, and yet 
one would be hard put to name a work 
of absolutely first importance among it. 

To this collection the present volume 
makes a creditable, if modest, addition. 
The Horse Soldiers is based on an epi- 
sode which occurred in Mississippi in 
1863, and which is known to historians 
as Grierson’s Raid. Three regiments of 
Union cavalry, under the command of 
Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, were 
assigned the task of cutting through two 
hundred miles of Confederate territory 
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to cut the Southern Railroad and isolate 
the city of Vicksburg, at that time be- 
sieged by Grant. They had to travel, 
some seventeen hundred strong, as sur- 
reptitiously as possible, live off the land, 
and, once the mission was accomplished, 
fight their way back or out as best they 
could. 

In Mr. Sinclair’s novelized version of 
this incident, the part of Grierson is 
assigned to Colonel Jack Marlowe, who 
has lost his wife, home and business and 
who has literally nothing to live for 
except the prosecution of the war. He is 
easily the best-drawn figure in the book 
—though each of the many other char- 
acters, on both sides, are deftly and ad- 
mirably portrayed. The author is at 
pains (sometimes too great pains) to 
point out that war, and the soldier’s 
attitude toward it, has not varied es- 
sentially throughout all of history; but 
aside from this slight tendency to sym- 
bolize, the story is vivid and realistic 
and builds up to a suspenseful climax. 
Lovers of the aforementioned Civil War 
literature are sure to like it; others will 
find a reading of it at least worth their 
pains. 

Cuarves A. FECHER 


Some Inner Fury by Kamala Mar- 
kandaya. John Day. 255 pp. 
$3.50. 


even India and its struggle for 
autonomous national life is the 
main concern of this new novel by the 
author of Nectar in a Sieve, the mem- 
orable story of life in an Indian village, 
published last spring. 

Through the narrative told by Mira, 
young daughter of a wealthy Hindu 
family, the reader becomes familiar with 
the conflict, national and personal, be- 
tween members of a family, the sophis- 
ticated “ultra-modern” young men and 
women, and those who will adhere to 
the sari, Hindu family feasts, and be- 
trothal and marriage ceremonies. 

In this strange atmosphere of western- 
ized custom and thought combined with 
remnants of Indian culture and national 
feeling, there is an easy bohemianism 
mingled with intense conflict. 

Mira and Richard Marlowe, a British 
official; Kitsamy, Oxford-educated In- 
dian, and his beautiful wife Premala; 
Govind, nationalist and terrorist, and 
Roshan, all are caught in the swirl of 
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Kamala Markandaya: India 


terrorism which mounts to tragic cli- 
maxes of death and separation. Only 
after Mira’s defense of Govind, her 
adopted brother on trial for the murder 
of her beloved brother Kit, does she real- 
ize that British and Indian can never 
mix, “though a head or a heart break,” 
while politics, patriotism and terrorism 
are an unresolved problem. 

Although the romance between Mira 
and Richard is not the most significant 
element of Some Inner Fury, it, never- 
theless, permeates the entire book and 
adds to the conflict that arises out of a 
strange duality: young India’s western- 
ized clothes and English accent, com- 
bined with sari silks in rainbow colors 


we 


Lew Lansworth: A ‘’maitrearchal’’ society 


and Hindu marriage rituals—like Mira’s 
little silver box with its raised design of 
lotus flowers holding the scrap of Rich- 
ard’s sleeve as a talisman to the mem- 
ory of such things best forgotten. Re- 
grettable are the shabby and objection- 
able scenes of the romance. 
Sister M. Ceveste, O.P. 


Over the River Charlie by Lew X. 
Lansworth. Doubleday. 318 pp. 
$3.95. 


_ Lucuarp was born in Rouen in 

1858. Since it became obvious early 
in his childhood that he was a bom 
cook, at the age of twelve he was sent 
to Paris to serve his apprenticeship 
under Odilon Perier, chef extraordinary, 
and to pursue his formal education at 
the same time. Both education and ap- 
prenticeship were interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian War. Over the River 
Charlie narrates the ups-and-downs of 
Jules and France alike as both suffer 
through the times, knowing for certain 
that “Glorious Victory was but a matter 
of days.” Jules later escapes from boy- 
hood to manhood and from France to 
America where his restaurant, Luchard’s, 
becomes world famous. But poor old 
Paris, still a child, has to remain in 
France. 

The various characters one encount- 
ers here are memorable enough, yet 
dimmed with the vagueness of allegory: 
Jules, as not quite the French Every- 
man; Pegou, the rat-catcher; others 
vaguer still. Standout among the char 
acters is the Chef, better known as M. 
Grand Maitre, obviously the head of a 
“maitrearchal” society trying to fight a 
war. But if the characters are somewhat 
vague and confused, so, for better or 
worse, is the book. 

There is such a mixture here d 
allegory, satire, irony, fable, history, real 
and fictional characters, that the reader 
sometimes becomes a part of the cor 
fusion the book describes. At times, @ 
French-English glossary would be har 
dy. Often the language is as startling 
as English (“He hasped the pincers onto 
his grumous nose (the specs always 
swagged to one side) . . . ”]. Frequently 
the author gets lost in his own words 
(descriptive and clever as those words 
are). 

But even with its defects and draw 
backs, this is an interesting book and 
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points a worthwhile theme: “. . . he too 
like Napoleon could testify: “Tragedy 
elevates the heart and warms the soul. 
Tragedy can and ought to create 
heroes’.” “. . . The family, like America, 
is still young. And hope is always youth- 
ful—with the future. But! hope must 
rest on faith and charity. Otherwise! it 
is like a string of firecrackers. One ex- 
plodes. The whole string bursts, shat- 
tered, in smoke.” And the pathos of this 
theme compared with the first and last 
sentences of the book is perfectly 
genuine: “If the family had but known.” 
J. T. McGton, S.J. 


Run by Margaret Shedd. Doubleday. 
252 pp. $3.50. 


emeoe the terror-filled day in 
Vincent Tomisch’s life, recounted 
by Margaret Shedd in her latest novel, 
is ostensibly one of flight; it is, more 
subtly, a day of seeking—of seeking for 
father, friend, son, lover: for lasting re- 
lationships of love and responsibility. 
Fourteen-year-old Vincent appears to 
us at six o'clock of a Sunday morning in 
headlong flight from the room in which 
his infant brother lies murdered. All day 
he flees from the growing mob who 
never doubt his guilt, scurrying like an 
animal through the- labyrinth of storm 
sewers beneath the city, emerging for 
intervals only long enough to augment 
his terror. At first he comforts himself 
with the thought of his friend. When he 
finds that Hubert has betrayed him, he 
no longer expects loyalty of anyone; but 
his memory gropes for the “secret” im- 
parted to him by the father whom he 
has not seen for nearly ten years—a 
secret that might somehow help him 
now. Concurrent to Vincent’s flight are 
the fears, perplexities, schemes, frus- 
trations and triumphs of characters of 
graduated importance, most of them real 
enough to give credibility to the boy’s 
predicament. : 
Technically Run is an audacious 
undertaking. A writer who sets a 
psychological novel within the frame- 
work of one day invites comparison with 
such masters of this device as Virginia 
Woolf and James Joyce. Miss Shedd 
seems to have been conscious of the 
dificulty of her task and to have worked 
too hard at it. Her description is rep- 
¢titious, her symbolism and psycholog- 
ical analyses are frequently labored and 
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S 
THE LIFE OF LITTLE 
SAINT PLACID 


By Moruer GENEVIEVE GAL- 
Lots, O.S.B. In words and pic- 
tures, a French nun gives an 
interpretation of the spiritual 
life that is full of intelligence, 
strength, and humor. Mother 
Gallois’ drawings have been 
compared to Diirer and Goya. 
“An exquisite picture treatise 
on prayer.”—Marcelle Auclair 


$1.75 





AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY 


By Maria AucusTa TRAPP. 
. Filled with suggestions on the 
observance of Lent and the 
celebration of a joyous Easter. 
“Few families will fail to find 
something to their liking and 
within their power. Seasonal 
songs, decorations, practices 
are spilled out as from a cor- 
nucopia.”—Rev. John S. Ken- 
nedy. 


$3.95 





HOLINESS 
IS WHOLENESS 


By Joser GOLDBRUNNER. A 
brief but penetrating attempt 
to integrate the findings of 
depth psychology with the tra- 
ditional Christian approach to 
the spiritual life. $1.75 


THE MEANING 
OF HOLINESS 


By Louts LAvELLE. As exem- 
plified in four saints: St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Francis de Sales. Dis- 
cerning critics have called this 
“the best book on sanctity that 
has been written in modern 


times.” $2.75 





Josef Pieper’s Studies 
of the Cardinal Virtues: 


FORTITUDE AND 
TEMPERANCE 


AMERICA: “‘Concisely and 
brilliantly shows the true nature 
and worth of these two cardinal 
virtues.” $2.75 


JUSTICE 
AMERICA: “Continues Josef 


Pieper’s excellent series on the 
virtues. With extraordinary lu- 
cidity and insight, he formu- 
lates the ideal image of justice 
and brings it face to face with 
our contemporary world.” 


$2.75 
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At better bookstores PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 


im 333 6th Ave., N.Y. 14 
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obvious. Her familiarity with the work 
of better-known contemporary novelists 
has left recognizable traces in her style. 
Aware of the mutual involvement of all 
mankind, she fails to find its source in 
the common fatherhood of God. Never- 
theless, what Miss Shedd has to say on 
merely human grounds is worth the lov- 
ing, if sometimes too perceptible, care 
she has lavished upon it; and at its best 
her saying of it is gripping and con- 
vincing. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Island in the Sun by Alec Waugh. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 538 
pp. $3.95. 


J avery, unless a novel comes from the 
pen of one of the “Old Ones,” the 
odds are good that, despite an exciting 
title or alluring jacket, it will be a 
gloomy case-history of a couple of psy- 
chotics, with the plot merely a watery 
trail leading from one neurosis to the 
next. 

But this book is a real old-fashioned- 
type novel, complete with a carefully 
planned and executed plot, which even 
has an ending. All the characters act like 
real people: they have their own prob- 


lems, they act from their own motives 
and are not merely foils for the main 
character. The author tosses in just 
enough motivation to move his story 
along, enough to tease the imagination 
to filling in the rest. 

The island is Santa Marta, West In- 
dies. The characters include almost 
everyone on the island—the British gov- 
ernment officials, the white planters, 
the half-black planters, the visitors. The 
whites and blacks have been on Santa 
Marta a long time, and there are nearly 
as many color combinations as there are 
people, which makes for a complicated 
caste system. All colors mix at the gov- 
ernment house, but the private clubs 
are rigidly segregated; the young people 
attend schools and parties together, but 
they try to marry either into their own 
group or into a “lighter” one. The new 
governor is laying the way for political 
independence; the white planters do not 
feel that the blacks are capable yet of 
managing their own affairs, especially 
under the brash young labor leader who 
is their spearhead. 

Woven inextricably into the tapestry 
of this background are the lives of the 
islanders: David Boyeur, the cocky, over- 
bearing labor leader; Grainger Morris, 
the half-black lawyer dedicated to help- 
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Alec Waugh: No watery trails 


ing his people; Mavis Preston, who falls 
in love with Morris; bitter Maxwell 
Fleury, whose life is ruined because he 
is an islander; and Maxwell's sister Joy- 
celn, whose future is nearly ruined by 
her family’s past. 
Adults who read for fun and enter- 
tainment will find both in this book. 
VirciniaA C. JULIER 


Cat Man by Edward Hoagland. 
Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.75. 


T= BOOK received the latest Hough- 
ton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Award. I suppose Mr. Hoagland de 
serves congratulations, but I’m too stub 
born to admit that a book filled with 
such poor writing as this one is worthy 
of any literary award. 

Fiddler, a circus hand and the main 
figure in the book, is supposed to bea 
sensitive soul, acutely aware of the 
beauty and danger of the big cats. He 
has had a past that bruised him and 
makes him cover his weaknesses by turm- 
ing to his cats. The reader is never told 
when or how or why Fiddler is rejected 
by “respectable” society. In fact, the 
reader is told nothing that might help 
him realize Fiddler's position. Actually, 
Fiddler’s plight is unimportant. Mr. 
Hoagland is only using Fiddler to give 
his own impression of “The Circus.” 

Viewing the Circus through the eyes 
of a circus roustabout, Mr. Hoagland 
shows us the winos, the jigs, the freaks 
—all the lost men who are, alas, a patt 
of every circus. Also via Fiddler, Mr 
Hoagland tells us about the cats—lions, 
leopards, tigers and cheetahs. Lastly, 
and the most interesting pages of the 
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book for this reviewer, the author details 
how a circus is readied for a perform- 
ance. Such detailing almost makes the 
book worth reading. The book as a 
whole, however, does not warrant much 
attention. 

Rosert R. YacksHAw 


Time Cannot Dim by Malachy G. ¥ A busy, busy year for publishers, as 
Carroll. Regnery. 202 pp. $3.50. they produced some 11,600 titles, fic- 
tion led during 1955 with 2,000 manu- 
[: wWouLp seem that the life of St. | scripts flourishing in the hot-house cli- 
Thomas Aquinas should offer to the | mate of reading room and editor’s desk. 
historical novelist an unrivaled oppor- | Catholic titles reached a new peak of 
tunity for the exercise of his art. There | 543, an estimated increase of 20‘per cent 
is enough authenticated fact to give such | according to figures compiled by Eugene 
a novel a firm basis in reality; there is | Willging. It was a boom year too, for 
suficient legend to confer the poetic | the by-products of the industry. Volumes 
touch; and there are the great silent | of criticism and anthology becoming 
places to allow the novelist full play of | more numerous and more popular. Even 
his imagination. Then there are the | the government saw a good thing in 
circles in which the great docter moved | anthologies and gave us The Congres- 
—the Papal and other royal courts—to | sional Anthology, 102 poems selected as 
supply the backdrop of gorgeous color- | favorite sources of inspiration by mem- 
ing for the massive figure of the gigantic | bers of Congress (University Press of 
Dominican clothed, by contrast, in the | Washington, $3). Vice President 
simple black and white habit of his | Nixon’s choice was Whitman’s “O Cap- 
Order. Here, indeed, is material for a | tain, My Captain.” 
great historical novel. Publishers’ Weekly took a plunge into 
Malachy Carroll fails in his attempt | the never-never-land of paperbacks and 
to present even a mediocre novel on the | came up, somewhat gingerly, with a list 
life of the saint principally because he | of what were probably the best selling 
cannot seem to make up his mind | titles in that field: “Fiction — (alpha- 
whether he is writing a novel or a bio- | betically)The Adventures of Augie 
graphy. His so-called novel contains | March by Saul Bellow, Battle Cry by 
little more fiction than the run-of-the- | Leon Uris, The Beach House by 
mill modern biography, which is written, | Stephen Longstreet, Blackboard Jungle 
it would seem, on the assumption that | by Evan Hunter, To Hell and Back by 
all writing today must be dramatized to | Audie Murphy; Non-Fiction — (alpha- 
catch and hold the interest of a public | betically) Baby and Child Care by Dr. 
whose literary taste has been vitiated by | Benjamin Spock, Baby Sitter’s Guide by 
radio and television. The biographer to- | Dennis the Menace by Hank Ketcham, 
day thinks he must write like a novelist; | Facts of Love and Life for Teen-Agers 
so it comes as a surprise now to find a ; by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duval, A House Is 
novelist who believes he must write like | Not a Home by Polly Adler, I'll Cry 
a biographer. Tomorrow by Lillian Roth.” Those who 
Mr. Carroll is no novelist. But he does | maintain that the lurid cover is still the 
have a way with words and his handling | influencing factor in the sale of paper- 
of historical material in the present wark | backs might add some more trump to 
would seem to indicate that his future | their already loaded hands by striking 
career as a writer could be pursued to | a bi-focal correlation between a few of 
the greatest advantage in the already | the above mentioned fiction titles and 
crowded field of the scribes who popu- | their covers. Whatever the verdict,. PW 
larize history. He must learn, however, 
to be a more careful proof-reader in 








order to avoid such egregious factual With this issue Joel Wells, Books 
errors as placing a pope on the Chair of on Trial’s advertising manager, 
Peter (in this case Honorius III) many takes over our news column, “Off 
years after his death. the Cuff.” 

Recap M. Correy, O.P. 
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says: “Total sales Gin the entire paper- 
back field) may well have reached the 
300,000,000 mark.” 

The Library Journal has published its 
annual reading list for Lent. Helen 
Hayes compiled this year’s lively Cath- 
lic listing. Prefacing the annotations she 
says: “In all these books which I finally 
did manage to choose there seems to be 
one continuing thread: theologians, 
scholars, and story-tellers all cry out 
against the mesmerizing effect on the 
sensitive human spirit of our fast, or- 
ganized life in the machine age. These 
books seem to tell us that civilized man 
must pause and reconsider the wealth 
of beauty and spirit that are his for the 
asking if he will but stop for a minute 
and feel the presence of God... .” 

The Children’s Library Association, 
represented by spokesman Marion 
Young of the Detroit Public Libraries, 
last week announced this year’s Newbery 
and Caldecott Medal winners “for dis-. 
tinguished children’s books.” The New- 
bery Medal, now in its 35th year, went 
to Jean Lee Latham for Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch, published by Houghton Mif- 
flin, and the Caldecott Medal, awarded 
for the 19th time to the year’s outstand- 
ing picture book, was given to Feodor 
Rojankovsky for Frog Went a-Courtin, 
published by Harcourt Brace. 

At Thomas More the mail brings us 
new data on a strange sort of postage- 
paid metamorphosis that takes place in- 
side packages as they wend their way to 
distant customers. Most notable of this 
year’s phenomona: a report from a per- 
plexed lady in California who received, 
under a book store label, “one box of 
slightly damaged dates.” The genie had 
a sense of humor though, her original 
order was for a copy of John Gunther's 
Inside Africa. 

Msgr. E. V. Dailey, author of The 
Pastor's Cat and Other People (Bruce), 
has developed his autographing tech- 
nique to the point where he is able to 
carry on a conversation, puff profession- 
ally on an ever-present cigar and still 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Profiles in Courage by Senator John 
F. Kennedy. Harper. 266 pp. 
$3.50. 


Frm THE point of view of practical 
politics or from that of the relation- 
ship between politics and ethics, Pro- 
files in Courage is probably the most 
significant book that will be published 
in 1956. Senator Kennedy emphasizes 
that the problem of whether a member 
of Congress should be guided by his 
conscience or by the opinions of his con- 
stituents is a complex one. His formu- 
lation brings the problem into focus. 

The main body of the book is a dis- 
cussion of outstanding cases in which 
members of the United States Senate, 
and other men prominent in American 
politics, have taken a stand at variance 
with the wishes of those who could de- 
feat them for reelection. The best illus- 
trations are provided by the men who 
stood on opposite sides of the Mason and 
Dixon line before and after the Civil 
War. Thus, Daniel Webster tried to 
avoid secession by supporting the com- 
promise of 1850, and Thomas Hart 
Benton opposed southern opinion with 
the same purpose in mind but with the 
result that he lost his seat in the Senate. 
Sam Houston tried to keep Texas in the 
Union when he had to go against a 
clearly crystallized majority opinion in 
his state. Senator Edwin G. Ross voted 
for the acquittal of President Johnson 
during his impeachment trial, thus 
bringing about the failure of the im- 
peachment and his own political defeat. 

These cases provide excellent illus- 
trations for Senator Kennedy's main 
theme, and they are told in dramatic 
fashion—it is rare, indeed, that a book 
on politics reads so well. In the examples 
from our own generation, the issues are 
not as clearcut as those connected with 
the Civil War and their dramatic im- 
pact is not as great—Senator Norris 
opposing the arming of American mer- 
chant ships during the First World War 
and supporting the presidential candi- 
dacy of Alfred E. Smith in 1928; and 
Senator Robert A. Taft criticizing the 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials. 

The publication of this splendid book 
will have a number of highly desirable 
practical results. It will help the citizen 
to understand the nature of the task 
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which their political leaders have to 
face, and it should strengthen the posi- 
tion of those among the latter who are 
willing to lead. The book further makes 
a number of significant contributions to 
an analysis of the general problem of 
politics and ethics, although the author 
is primarily concerned with history and 
the presentation of individual cases, 
rather than with a systematic discussion 
of the issues involved. 

A word of dissent must be registered 
against the final paragraphs of the well- 
written and closely-reasoned foreword 
contributed by Professor Allan Nevins. 
Nevins concludes: “Our national char- 
acter will determine whether our legis- 
lators will be courageous or cowardly, 
and our politics good or bad.” The 
“national character” of any people is 
nebulous. What a country and 4 people 
are depends, to some extent, on whether 
its leaders are willing to lead. The found- 
ers of our Constitution left no doubt 
that what a nation, as a state, is, depends 
to a considerable extent upon the proper 
choice of political institutions. The 
“representative republic” was not to be 
guided by men whose only intention 
was to be a passive mirror of what was 
in front of them, but, in Madison’s 
words, representation was “to refine and 
enlarge the public views.” 

FerpiInaANnp A. HERMENS 


The Secret of the Hittites by C. W. 
Ceram. Knopf. 281 pp. $5. 


O= THE parched tablelands and 
plateaus of Anatolia in Asia 
Minor, now a part of modern Turkey, 
the Hittites, an Indo-European people, 
swarmed some twenty centuries before 
Christ. Here, during subsequent genera- 
tions, they built a mighty empire of 
which our modern historical world knew 
almost nothing until 1839 when the 
Frenchman, Charles-Felix-Marie Texier 
accidently noted strange ruins in central 
Turkey, near Boghazhoy. 

Hittitology, a comparatively newly 
developed aspect of the science of 
archeology, takes its name from these 
tribes. Concerned with the recent find- 
ings in Asia Minor, the Hittitologists 
are laboriously piecing together the his- 
tory of that ancient kingdom. From vast 
archeological remains, hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, and old semitic linguistic 
documents, these international scientists 
—French, German, British, American 
westerners, Turkish archeologists and 
linquists, Egyptologists—are proving that 
the Hittite Empire, with its capital city 
at Hattusas, in military strength and 
political influence was a formidable 
equal of the ancient Egyptian Empire 
of the Pharaohs on the Nile and of the 
Babylonian Empire of Sargon I and 
Hammurabi in the valleys of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. The battle of 
Kadesh on the Orontes River fought be 
tween Ramases II and Muwatallis, King 
of the Hittites, for the balance of power 
in the Near Eastern Mediterranean 
world in 1296 B.C. and its subsequent 
peace pact, contemporary historians ad- 
mit belongs to world history. The schol 
ar of civilizations and cultures, now, 
must cope with a third great empire in 
the ancient world. 

C. W. Ceram in The Secret of the 
Hittites covers the records of research 
which has opened undreamed-of vistas 
to that ancient Hittite civilization. The 
author, already familiar to American 
readers through his Gods, Graves and 
Scholars, traces the exciting story of the 
archeological quest for the secret of the 
Hittites from Texier’s observations in 
1839 to the discovery of the bilingual 
inscriptions of Karatepe on the Black 
Mountain in 1947. 

The narrative is entertainingly told; 
the art of deciphering, simply explair 
ed. Photographic illustrations add much 
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to the book. ‘The author sets forth, at 
times with strained dramatic flourish, 
the varied personality traits and temper- 
aments, as also the violent professional 
disagreements and personal recrimina- 
tions of those specialists engaged in the 
work, all of which makes for lively, 
human-interest reading. Of practical 
value for the student of Near East His- 
tory is the extended bibliography. 

The Secret of the Hittites is informa- 
tive, enjoyable and rich in its data con- 
cerning political relationships of that 
ancient people who formed an empire 
which embraced the whole of Asia 
Minor from Damascus to the Black Sea. 


Sister M. Amprose, B.V.M. 


The Buried People by Sibylle von 
Cles-Reden. Translated by C. M. 
Woodhouse. Scribners. 248 pp. 
$7.50. 


im GENESIS of this well-rounded, 
semi-popular study of the “Etruscan 
mystery,’ as recorded in the preface, is 
the author's conviction that Graeco- 
Roman influences on Western civiliza- 
tion have been over-emphasized and 
should be corrected by a study of pre- 
Hellenic cultures in the Mediterranean 
area. Herself a trained archaeologist, 
Frau von Cles-Reden’s first contact with 
the Etruscans in their city of the dead 
at Caere made such an indelible impres- 
sion on her that henceforth Etruscology 












became for her an absorbing interest. 
Years of travel and exploration not only 
strengthened her first favorable impres- 
sions but so enkindled her admiration 
for these “buried people” that she was 
eager to share her findings with others. 
And in order to attract a wide circle of 
readers she has assembled her materials 
primarily from her own travels and ex- 
perience rather than from the investiga- 
tions and technical records of others. 

As we follow her through what was 
once the Etrurian heartland, we pause 
at sites which illustrate some special 
aspect of the Etruscan way of life: its 
religion and cult of the dead, its paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture, its pot- 
tery and metallurgy (especially its 


bronzes), its foreign and domestic com- 


merce, its evidences of Oriental, Greek 
and Roman influences—anything and 
everything that might throw light on 
Etruscan history and culture. We catch 
the contagion of our guide’s enthusiasm 
in her easy, vivid, non-technical discus- 
sions, and her interpretations born of a 
deep admiration for the vanished race 
and a delicate sensitivity to “the links 
that bind together today and yesterday.” 
Though the “buried people” have long 
since been silenced, “the things they did 
and made speak for them; and their 
spirit lives on imperishably in the land 
that houses their tombs forever.” 

In view of the non-specialist reader 
for whom this book is chiefly intended, 
Frau von Cles-Reden has dispensed with 





technical footnotes, but the scholarly 
background of the writer is amply 
attested by frequent references in the 
text to ancient and modern authorities. 
Though disclaiming all intention of tak- 
ing sides in the controversies centering 
on the origin of the race, their way of 
life, their cult of the dead, the key to 
their language, the extent of Etruscan 
influence on ancient and modern Italy, 
the author does indicate the present state 
of these problems and the opinions of 
professional scholars. The eighty-one 
plates and the numerous drawings, some 
never published before, at once help the 
reader to see with the sympathetic eye 
of the author and to evaluate the wide 
range of her investigations. A map of 
central and northern Italy with both 
ancient and modern place names is 
another concession to the uninitiated 
reader. History instructors have long 
lamented the dearth of readable mate- 
rials in English on the “Etruscan mys- 
tery”; this scholarly monograph should 
find a place on their library shelves. 
Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Ayorama by Raymond de Coccola 
and Paul King. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 316 pp. $4.50. 


y BOOMING, industrial Canada, alive 
today with progress and change, it is 
surprising to come upon a group of peo- 
ple who live almost as primitively now 


Illustrations from “The Buried People” 


Left: Old Etruscan road through City of the Dead at Caere. Center: Detail of Etruscan gold 
clasp from seventh century B.C. Right: Entrance to a tomb from fourth to second century B.C. 
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as men did more than 10,000 years ago. 
Though their home is only a few hours’ 
flight from modern, bustling Winnipeg, 
these Eskimos follow a way of life that 
approximates that.of Mesolithic Man, 
who flourished in Europe one hundred 
centuries ago. They sustain themselves 
by hunting, fishing, and fowling. Their 
traditional weapon is the spear and bow; 
they still use rude implements of antler 
and bone. 

The Eskimos are not living museum 
pieces but human beings. “They may 
not have our powers of logical descrip- 
tion, but their primitive way of think- 
ing has its own wisdom. Though they 
may not grasp the antecedent and the 
sequence of a given topic, their minds 
remain alert and keen-witted . . . CHow- 
ever) their better natures might be over- 
shadowed by incomprehensible acts of 
brutality. These reveal their primitive 
temperament, hardened by the frozen 
world about them. Accustomed from 
childhood to natural and violent death, 
they are not in the least troubled by an 
act that puts an end to a man’s life. 
Their whole concept of life is different 
from ours, and they cannot be under- 
stood on brief acquaintance. Live with 
them and among them, take part in 
their daily routine for years and years, 
and then judge them, if you like—but 
not before.” 

This harsh life of these heroic folk, 
so alien to our current “cushioned” civ- 
ilization, is amazingly well described by 
an amazing man, Father Raymond de 
Coccola. This inspiring: missionary ex- 
changed the pleasant life of his native 
Corsica for the barren wastelands of the 
Canadian tundra to bring the word of 
God to some of His most needy children. 
For twelve years, the padre lived exactly 
as his Eskimo friends and constant com- 
panions, experiencing their few family 
joys and frequent physical sufferings. 

With the help of Paul King, a Can- 
adian newsman, and James Houston, 
artist-head of the Eskimo Arts and Crafts 
division of the government in Ottawa, 
Father de Coccola makes Ayorama a 
truly splendid book, both an unforget- 
table account of adventure and a touch- 
ing tale of human beings at grips with 
Nature in her most frightening, most 
fickle and most parsimonious moods. 
Thanks to the fine maps of cartographer 
Guzewska, the reader can easily follow 
the journeys reported in the narrative. 

Ricuarp J. Houx 
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he. ae 
From “Journey Into a Fog” 
Venus of the Slums 


Journey into a Fog by Margareta 
Berger-Hamerschlag. Sheed and 
Ward. 254 pp. $3.50. 


T= account of potential and actual 
young delinquents caused a sensa- 
tion when it appeared in England last 
year. Working permits are granted there 
earlier than in the United States, so the 
locale for such studies has been not the 
high school but the youth club where 
the ages range from thirteen to twenty- 
five. Usually the premises of the local 
elementary school are taken over for 
these clubs and the privilege of being 
with the crowd for dancing is paid for 
by registration in one or other of the 
hobby classes. 

This book, a composite picture of the 
author’s art classes in different South 
London slum clubs over a number of 
years, is sketched in words and by six- 
teen of her illustrations. These draw- 
ings are realistic in the original sense— 
they escape both satire and sentimental- 
ity because they arouse a true concern 
for their subjects, revealing beneath the 
obvious vulgarity of dress, stance, and 
expression, each one’s fugitive yearning 
to express his personal dignity. 

For the narrative, a quasi-journal form 
is used. This gives sequence to the re- 
portage of events and “atmospheric 
changes,” while, at the same time, it 


allows the author space to ponder 
causes of the situation and to evaluate 
the failing attempts at solution. It also 
furnishes occasions for commentary on 
directing creative art. But some parts are 
out of character; for example, a superb 
five-page historical survey of art, though 
given in quotation marks as if spoken 
directly to Frank and Ted. 

An appalling cumulative effect is pro- 
duced by the constant direct quotation 
of profane and obscene speech; by cita- 
tion of the various forms of open and 
casually indecent conduct; by instances 
of vandalism, petty or large scale, in- 
dividual or in gangs. The film gangster 
and his moll are the heroes. 


These problems need self-denying people, 
full of enthusiasm . . . Nothing will make 
these youngsters more screwed-up, obsti- 
nate, and icy than the suspicion of being 
looked at as patients; they hate nothing 
more than an attitude of pity or condes- 
cension or a camouflaged attempt at cultural 
education. They resist any prying into their 
inner lives. Their reason may be false pride 
and stupidity but it is a strong reality. 
Though they hate the conditions in which 
they live, they’d rather accept them than 
be patted on the back and taught by people 
whose motives they suspect to be the pre 
servation of society. It isn’t Christ such 
people bring nor normality for its own sake, 
they think. These people come not to help 
them but to prevent the lady with the hand- 
bag from being coshed. 


F. A. McGowan 


Something for Nothing by Clyde 


Brion Davis. Lippincott. 290 pp. 
$3.75. 


Aros who has ever proved himself 
to be a sucker for an inside straight 
—whether at the piker or plunger level 
—will enjoy this book immensely. At the 
same time, the most ardent crusader 
against the evils of gambling will delight 
in the wealth of valuable ammunition to 
be found in its pages. The author’s treat- 
ment of “the lore and lire of gambling” 
is essentially journalistic in style and 
tone; it ranges in scope from a consist 
ently clever description of the myriad 
forms of gambling, together with the 
often depressing indication of the odds 
the non-professional gambler must buck, 
to some unusually perceptive considers 
tion .of the psychological dynamics i 
volved in this behavior pattern and its 
social ramifications. 

To Davis, gambling appears to be al- 
most universal in human nature, and he 
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even introduces reference to anthropo- 
logical and archeological evidence to 
support his thesis. Nor does he limit its 
influence to the more obvious situations 
in which a man (or woman) offers 
monetary sacrifice to Tyche, the goddess 
of chance—whether at the roulette 
wheel, the poker table, the slot machine, 
the parimutuel window, the bingo card, 
or any other of the varied devotions hon- 
oring her. Gambling, Davis insists, 
spices the efforts of the wheat farmer in 
his fields, the investor at his ticker tape, 
the actuary in his insurance office, and 
even the blushing bride at the altar. All 
of these are spiritual brothers of the 
crap-shooter, the railbird, the penny-ante 
addict, and the sodality matron at the 
bingo benefit; all are united in what 
Davis calls the mystique of gambling. 
There is full awareness here of a seri- 
ous problem, but little direct preach- 
ment. The author has obviously gam- 
bled and takes pleasure in gambling; in 
this connection, the reviewer rejoices to 
find someone else who recognizes an 
element of esthetic pleasure in watch- 
ing the whirling fruit salad of the one- 
armed bandit. The problem, obviously, 
lies in the fact that some persons gam- 
ble too heavily and too often; that the 
entrepreneurs of gambling have a re- 
grettable tendency to tamper with 


Tyche’s sacramentals to increase the al- 
ready sizeable house percentage; and 
that gambling—overall one of the na- 
tion's major industries in terms of money 
involved—tends to ally itself with other 
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Clyde Brion Davis: On offering sacri- 
fice to Tyche, the goddess of chance 
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forms of vice and wreak havoc with our 
institutions of public order through 
such devices as “icing” the police and 
higher civic officials, subsidizing and 
operating political machines, and similar 
corrupting practices. On the basis of the 
author’s analysis, the answer would 
seem to lie neither in complete abolition 
(which would ignore the human uni- 
versal) nor in the legalization of gam- 
bling (which would not -eliminate the 
evils described). We are faced, then, 
with a clear issue for the exercise of 
prudential judgment; and the book is a 
thoroughly entertaining presentation of 
the many factors to be considered. 
The sponsorship of bingo games by 
religious, veteran, or similar civic groups 
in areas where gambling is illegal draws 
special mention by Mr. Davis. Admit- 
ting a personal dislike for the game as 
well as a willingness, nonetheless, to 
accept its legalization through normal 
political processes, he goes on to say, “I 
do protest, however, when any organiza- 
tion—and especially an organization pre- 
sumed to be a custodian of public morals 
—blatantly violates anti-gambling laws.” 
A very telling point, that; and one on 
which all of us who are concerned with 
juvenile and adult disregard of law and 
convention might well meditate. 
Gorpon C. ZAHN 


The Case of Colonel Petrov by 
Michael Bialoguski, M.D. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 238 pp. $3.75. 


pPannare Australia’s distance from 
America has clouded the full import 
of the defection of MVD Chief Petrov 
and the significant Royal Commission 
that followed. The almost incredible 
fact is that the author was able to wean 
the highest Soviet spy in Australia away 
from Communism. 

Polish-born Michael Bialoguski is a 
doctor of medicine and a concert violin- 
ist. When he fled the Soviet sweep of 
the Baltic states, he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia and acquired a third calling—as a 
secret agent in the Commonwealth’s 
security organization. He offered his 
services as his contribution to the alert- 
ing of Australia to the menace of Red 
atheism. 

Vladimir Petrov arrived in Australia 
as Third Secretary in the Soviet Em- 
bassy. At a Russian Social Club’s cabaret 
night, the undercover agent was intro- 
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duced to the diplomat. They liked each 
other. From this accidental meeting, a 
lasting friendship was born. Very soon, 
Bialoguski noticed that Petrov exercised 
far more authority on the Embassy staff 
than was normal for a minor official. In 
time, he learned that the Third Secre- 
tary was the head of Russia’s secret 
police in Australia. He saw, too, that 
Petrov was an unhappy man, beginning 
to be disgusted with the idiocy of Soviet 
regimentation of its own people and its 
changeless plan to achieve “one world” 
—an atheistic, materialistic, Communis- 
tic world. 

This was Bialoguski’s supreme oppor- 
tunity. He interested Petrov in the free 
and satisfying life of the West. Petrov 
gradually became interested in getting 
an Australian~ poultry farm. Yet, to 
Bialoguski’s heartbreak, the MVD chief 
shilly-shallied, pulled first by the indoc- 
trination of his Communist masters; 
then, by the sanity of a free life. Also, he 
was unsure of his wife’s reaction when 
she would learn of his contemplated de- 
fection. The doctor-violinist’s patient 
understanding and unflagging compan- 
ionship and guidance stopped the pen- 
dulum on the right side at the’ right 
moment. Petrov went to meet the man 
who was to replace him in the Embassy 
and never returned to it. Bialoguski had 
won. 

This great victory was hard-won; it 
jolted Canberra and the Australians 
from their apathy about Communism. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


The United States and Asia by 
Lawrence H. Battistini. Praeger. 


370 pp. $5. 


Maxx A sTuDENT of American Far 
Eastern policy will rejoice in Mr. 
Battistini’s excellent survey of diplomatic 
and commercial relations in an area the 
importance of which is just beginning 
to dawn on us. The bird’s eye view of 
history quickly surveys American diplo- 
macy from the days of the first sailing 
vessel to China and Japan to the 
present, with the final chapter devoted 
to some speculations on the future. 

It was the Yankee clippers which first 
wedged the door open and their individ- 
ual captains who sought trading and 
naval privileges. The mistreatment of 
shipwrecked sailors and the desire for a 
modicum observance of international 
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Jacquetta Hawkes and J. B. Priestley: Squeaks and twitters, groans and grumbles 


law were the background for the devel- 
opment of America’s nineteenth century 
“Open Door” policy. 

It is, perhaps, the friendship extended 
China, particularly after the Boxer Re- 
bellion and the Portsmouth Treaty of 
1905, which created the great psycholog- 
ical trap into which the U. S. fell dur- 
ing World War II. There arose the 
dream of seeing China a strong, first- 
class power on the Security Council of 
the U.N. and in international diplomacy 
which, as the author points out, was 
quite unwarranted by anything in 
China’s recent history. The chapters on 
our relations with China, seen over a 
century’s period, should be read by any- 
one seriously interested in seeing the 
government get out of its present “box” 
on the Formosa question. Situations and 
personalities involved seem to this re- 
viewer to be quite honestly and objec- 
tively handled. 

Japan, India, Korea and other Asian 
countries so often in the day’s headlines 
are considered as carefully and clearly 
as is China. The history of each is re- 
viewed, all important changes in Amer- 
ican diplomacy noted and the reader is 
brought up to date—early 1955—on the 
social, political and economic situation 
in each country. 

The book could well serve as a text 
for a course on American Far Eastern 
Relations and certainly every school 
should have a copy. But, it seems to me, 
so should anyone seriously concerned 


with the attainment of peace, for the au- 
thor’s greatest service is his use of well- 
weighed words to encourage the reader 
to judge our nation’s shortcomings close- 
ly and even more closely to try to under- 
stand the Asian as he is today. The 
Asian may mean many different things 
to each of us, but most of all he is a 
sensitive and proud person not nearly so 
impressed by our high material stand- 
ards as we might like to think. As Mr. 
Battistini notes, the Asian, too, has a 
wondrous culture behind his recent 
miseries and it is the author’s point (and 
the reviewer's hope) that his historical 
survey will provide solid proof that 
whenever America acted with its best 
spirit toward Asia concord and prosper- 
ity were hand-in-hand. 
ELLEN Locus 


Journey Down a Rainbow by J. B. 
Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. 
Harper. 289 pp. $3.50. 


AS THE publishers furnished, with the 
review copy of this book, a self 
written defense of Mr. Priestley against 
the expected charge of anti-Americar- 
ism, this reviewer claims an equal right 
to self-protection. 

He, too, grew up an Englishman, 
went to Cambridge, knew and respect 
ed, for their real distinction, the early 
Priestley books. For more than twenty: 
five years, coincidentally, he has been 
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vitally concerned, for a living, with fair- 
ly large patches of Texas and New Mex- 
ico, the settings for this book. 

This is a pot-boiler, wheezily ground- 
out according to the common formula: 
a famous name; an American setting; 
generously seasoned with supercilious- 
ness; cooked up to a slowly churning, 
sour accompaniment of stale and often 
quite inaccurate observations; topped off 
with the frosty icing of unconcealed 
contempt for their recent hosts as in- 
dividuals, and for their hospitality, 
which so frequently characterizes prov- 
incial, self-complacent people every- 
where, but, in this case, two well 
enough brought up to know much bet- 
ter. It is manifestly insincere and there- 
fore an insult to any reader. 

The bat-like squeaks and _ twitters, 
from her various speleological ramblings, 
of archaeologist Hawkes, in her loyal 
effort to echo, several octaves higher, 
the groans and grumbles of her peevish 
husband, are partially redeemed, how- 
ever, because she cannot entirely refrain 
in the chapters she contributes from ad- 
miration now and then, and her quota- 
tion from D. H. Lawrence Cfive lines) 
says more, and says it better, than all 
her tedious quasi-ecstasies, about the In- 
dian dances. 

One fairly recent Priestley book was 
Low Notes on a High Level. He should 
rename this last one High Notes on a 
Low Level. 

J. Merepirn Tatron 


Bare Feet in the Palace -by Agnes 
Newton Keith. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 370 pp. $5. 


Ass Newton Kerr is a woman 
with a discerning eye and a search- 
ing heart. In addition, she writes ex- 
tremely well. It is no great wonder, 
then, that this autobiographical narra- 
tive is both interesting and significant. 

The Philippines, its people and _§its 
emergence as a self-governing land of 
the free is Mrs. Keith’s special care. Al- 
though there still exists a vast gulf be- 
tween the bottom and the top of the 
Philippine economic ladder—with prac- 
tically no middle class between, Mrs. 
Keith sees in recent events the seed of 
a happy and more prosperous popula- 
tion. 

Of vital significance to this Califor- 
nia-born diarist was the election of Pres- 
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ident Ramon Magsaysay. Magsaysay’s 
victory over the long entrenched politi- 
cal lords of the young republic strikes 
Mrs. Keith very much like the triumph 
of Jacksonian democracy in the United 
States in the nineteenth century. At 
last, the presidential palace, so long the 
private haunt of the privileged, was 
thrown open to receive the rank and file, 
with or without shoes. 

Mrs. Keith realizes that the Philip- 
pines have yet a long journey to true self 
government. But she recognizes an im- 
pelling urgency in the predicaments of 
the day. Conservation is one of the cry- 
ing needs of the island nation and un- 
less action is swift and drastic, the toll 
in lives and property could be as great 
as that produced by a well-placed atomic 
bomb. 

Life for the poor—and there are many 
of them—offers little more than a squalid 
existence. There is much sickness. But 
to Mrs. Keith’s way of thinking, there 
is now added the priceless ingredient of 
hope—thanks to Magsaysay. 

Francis X. GALLAGHER 


Story of a Year: 1848 by Raymond 
Postgate. Oxford University Press. 
286 pp. $4.50. 


|= YEAR 1848 was one of those years 
Europeans remember. Its various 
events were national, but they were all 
manifestations of a common spirit of 
revolution, and they were important. 
Monarchy ended in France, the Chart- 
ists came closer than most people sup- 
pose to establishing democracy in Eng- 
land, Pius IX fled from Rome, the Aus- 


tro-Hungarian monarchy was seriously 





Raymond Postgate: A year from the past 


menaced and Poland began the second 
of the three great rebellions against the 
three great partitions. 

Mr. Postgate tells the story of that 
year entertainingly, even touching upon 
such minor events as the Taylor-Cass 
campaign and the artistic activities of 
Mr. Augustus Egg, for he wishes to 
present the year as an intelligent reader 
of newspapers would have seen it. He 
succeeds, but just as even an intelligent 
newspaper reader is often misinformed, 
so too, Mr. Postgate has obviously at 
times been misled by reliance upon his 
authorities. These are generally second- 
ary. For this he is not to be blamed. 
After all, who is there who can read 
French, Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian 
and Polish? Some blame, however, must 
attach to him for reliance upon the 
myths of the Left; especially for his 
failure to discount the anti-religious bias 
of traditional Latin radicalism. 

One puts down this book with an in- 
creased insight into the limitations, even 
the childishness, of intellectual revolu- 
tionaries. The English Chartists were 
notoriously laughable, and who can read 
without a smile of M. Dupont (de 
YEure), of the republican career of 
Lamartine, of M. Louis Blanc and the 
estimable M. Cremiaux? 1848 was an 
especially sad year in one respect. It 
marked the transition to scientific revolu- 
tionary activity, the stage of planned 
propaganda, of conspiracy, of the direct- 
ed spontaneity of a mob, of ignoble en- 
tentes. It marks an unhappy step in the 
descent from the glory of Bunker Hill to 
the sordid drama of the Rosenbergs. 
Marx understood the change, the Duke 
of Wellington sensed it, but most men 
lived on in their illusions. They forgot 
that where Phillippe Eglaite had failed, 
William of Orange had succeeded. 
Shrewd men with a cause would make 
the exception of the past the rule of the 
future. 

Jutius Frasco Harmon 


The Flower in Drama and Glamour 
by Stark Young. Scribners. 223 
pp. $3. 


Fos THE MOST part, what is written 
about the Theatre in America comes 
either from harried journalists fighting 
a deadline or, at the opposite pole, from 
scholars and pedants who are so far re- 
moved from the working Theatre that 
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The Life of Blessed 
Claude La Colombiere 


PERFECT 
FRIEND 


by GEORGES GUITTON, S.J. 
Translated by William J. Young, S.J. 


$6.00 


HE fascinating epic of an unfor- 

gettable religious hero, called by 
Pope Leo XIII, “the outstanding pro- 
motor and defender of the most salu- 
tary devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.” 

Through his exemplary life, this 
great hero played many colorful roles 

. spiritual advisor to the Duchess 
of York . . . friend to Edward Cole- 
man... brother to the eight English 
Jesuits executed in 1679 ... prisoner 
in the King’s Bench dungeons... con- 
fidant to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. 

Exile and near martyr, his life, 
painted against the seething back- 
ground of French and English court 
life, makes absorbing and inspiring 
reading. 


CATECHISM ON THE 
RELIGIOUS STATE 


by LOUIS FANFANI, O.P. 
Translated by Paul C. Perrotta, O.P. 


$3.50 


HE author makes clear the mean- 

ing and objectives of religious life, 
the law concerning admission to the 
novitiate and profession, the obliga- 
tions and privileges of religious of all 
classes. All matter is interpreted in 
the light of the most recent pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius XII. 

Designed especially for those who 
have not studied theology or canon 
law, this book avoids the legalistic 
and abstract ... drives over the main 
points of ecclesiastical religious legis- 
lation with the simple question and 
answer method. 

Father Fanfani, O.P. has for many 
years been professor in the Angel- 
icum, Rome. An established author, 
his work shows the tremendous 
breadth of his experience and back- 
ground. 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15 and 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 








their writings sound like autopsies 
rather than examinations of a living 
organism. 

What a pleasure, then, to open Stark 
Young’s newly edited essays and find in 
this little volume the ideal middle- 
ground between the journalese of the 
daily reviewer and the sterile catch- 
phrase of the graduate seminar. 

Mr. Young has been writing for and 
about the Theatre for more than a third 
of a century. He brings to his analyses 
of acting, directing, costuming and de- 
signing a first-hand knowledge and 
understanding. He knows the problems 
the Theatre presents and sympathizes 
with those who dedicate themselves to 
mastering its techniques. 

Here are no surface flippancies. 
Never does Mr. Young sacrifice the in- 
tegrity of his appraisal for the sake of a 
quick epigram or smirking bon mot. We 
feel his judgments are well-reasoned and 
firmly grounded in experience even 
when we disagree. 

Mr. Young’s style is clean, lucid, per- 
sonal and a joy to read. What he has to 
say is perfectly complemented by his 
manner of saying it. 

Though the essays in this collection 
originally appeared more than thirty 
years ago—before the development of 
such theatrical competitors as radio, talk- 
ing-pictures or television—the majority 
of them seem fresh and pertinent. Each 
reader will have his own favorites but 
most will agree that “Notes on Acting,” 
“The Art of Directing” and “Sophocles’ 
Guest” are minor classics. “The Letters 
From Dead Actors” (Rachel to Pauline 
Lord, David Garrick to John Barrymore, 
etc.) seemed most dated to this reviewer. 

The Flower In Drama and Glamour 
is a small volume certainly destined to 
become a hardy perennial of dramatic 
criticism and as such it deserves a place 
on anyone’s Theatre book-shelf. 


Joun W. McGreevey 


Great Books by Robert M. Hutchins. 
Simon and Schuster. 115 pp. $3. 


[= EDUCATIONAL credo of Robert M. 
Hutchins can be summed up in two 
words: Great Books. He is not exactly 
the type to be reticent in a crusade, and 
in this short tract his recommendation 
of Great Books as an instrument of edu- 
cational reform is both concise and 
trenchant. Dismissing the implication 


that he might be offering a panacea, he 
insists that Great Books are the indis- 
pensables of education in a democracy, 
Scornfully indicting current educational 
practice in its encouragement of special- 
ization, its prostration before the mys- 
tique of scientific method, its prolifera- 
tion of courses, its misreading of the gos- 
pel according to John Dewey, its short- 
cuts around reading, and its dilution of 
content, he pleads for a return to the 
Great Books in the liberal tradition. He 
insists that modern education is failing 
for want of ideas rather than of money, 
Democratic society will only progress by 
a return to the “dialogue.” 

Hutchins lightly brushes over the dif- 
ficulties inherent in his program for edu- 
cation by way of “The Great Conversa- 
tion.” Appealing to the credo of the ex- 


‘ponents of scientific method, he main- 


tains that no one should judge the pro- 
gram impossible until facts disprove the 
possibility. In discussing the common 
objections proposed to his theory, he 
skirts around the central difficulty—do 
all students have the native ability to 
master the Great Books His recom- 
mendation to withdraw political rights 
from people who cannot read the Great 
Books on the grounds that they are a 
danger to democracy sounds absurd com- 
ing, as it does, from the pen of democ- 
racy’s liberal spokesman. 

As in all special pleading, Mr. Hut- 
chins is so intent on presenting his mi- 
nority viewpoint convincingly that he 
frequently over-argues his case. He does 
not do full justice to the intrinsic diff- 
culties of his program, and he frequent- 
ly allows rhetoric to substitute for sound 
reasoning in his urbane, ironic and 
clever treatment of the theme. 

Nevertheless, the case for Great Books 
is important, and it is good to have it 
given a stimulating, suggestive and fer- 
vent airing. If Mr. Hutchins is so in 
love with the Great Conversation, all 
must want to hear it; and if all do not 
want to hear it, make them want to, if 
they are to live in a democracy—what 
ever that term implies! But his fervent 
faith that an extension of the dialogue 
will solve society’s basic problems is 
naive. Too often the dialogue degen 
erates into the sound and the fury. The 
Tower of Babel’s conversation must 
have been organized clarity in compar- 
ison to some of the Great Books dis 
cussions that this observer has attended. 

Rev. Netson W. Loca 
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The Writer Observed by Harvey 
Breit. World. 286 pp. $3.75. 


EADERS of The New York Times 
Book Review recognize the name of 
Harvey Breit. Some know him as assist- 
ant editor of the section. Others are more 
familiar with his popular feature, “In 
and Out of Books.” All undoubtedly 
have read some of his delightful “Talks 
with —-——— "y 
This book is a potpourri of the best 
of his talks with famous writers that 


appeared in The Times over the past 


four years. Prefacing these more than 
sixty gems (carefully selected from over 
125 talks) is an introduction in which 
he explains his past function of inter- 
viewer, prober, catalyst. 

Like a twentieth-century Boswell, Mr. 
Breit sought his Johnsons, asked the 
right questions and received answers 
worthwhile recording. To his credit, his 
approach to each writer is different. 
Never out to expose, unmask or sensa- 
tionalize, he still always manages to re- 
produce a conversation that reveals a 
great deal about the author interviewed. 

There is, consequently, not only fas- 
cinating chit-chat between the covers of 
this book but neoteric biographical and 
critical material as well. One wishes that 
Mr. Breit had appended some sort of 
comprehensive cross index to his simple 
listing of authors interviewed. This re- 
viewer found it profitable to compile his 
own index; many other readers will 
probably do likewise. 

Students of modern literature will 
find this volume worth an author's ran- 
som; for to know a man of letters, or at 
least a little about his personality, his 
likes and dislikes, his manner of work, 
themes and so on, ofttimes is an invalu- 
able aid in understanding and appreciat- 
ing his books. What contemporary au- 
thors would you like to meet? How 
about T. S. Eliot, Evelyn Waugh, Frost, 
Faulkner, Hemingway—among a host of 
others? Let Harvey Breit introduce you 
by way of his delectable tid-bits. 

Georce A. Cevasco 


Christianity and Freedom, a sympo- 
sium. Philosophical Library. 163 
pp. $2.75. 


O: THE French Catholic intellectuals 
writing in this symposium, per- 
haps the best known are Gustave 
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Keith Jennison: Caught in a 
triangle without a hypotenuse 


Thibon and Daniel-Rops, who provide 
the first and second-to-last articles, con- 
cerned specifically with the Christian 
meaning of freedom. The bulk of the 
collection, however, is devoted to anal- 
yses of the meanings of freedom in 
other “worlds.” The Hindu world, the 
Muslim and the Orthodox worlds are all 
considered by men who not only seem 
to be experts in their fields, but whose 
hearts go out to all that is good and 
noble in these world-views. 

And, as they demonstrate, there is 
much to be said for these definitely non- 
Western and almost pre-Christian ideas 
of freedom and the human person. The 
Hindu world is permeated with the im- 
permanence of man, with his “openness 
to dissolution.” Islam defines the human 
being as the slave of God, and is pre- 
occupied with his utter dependence 
upon God. And the Orthodox world, as 
it is termed, is concerned with the com- 
munity of man, with the realization that 
no one stands alone, and that “we” must 
be free before “I” can be free. Each of 
these fundamental insights into the con- 
dition of man can be perverted, and a 
tendency towards metempsychosis or 
fatalism or collectivism can result. The 
authors are all aware of this and in addi- 
tion to their attempt to dispel what is 
largely pure cliche in Western judg- 
ments upon non-Western types of con- 
sciousness, they each give some indica- 
tion of a possible solution through 
Christianity to the dilemmas and perver- 
sions inherent in making any one of the 
views the sole constituent of human 


freedom. 


The main service of this little book 
will lie in its attempt. to replace slogans 
about the non-Western world’s relation 
to freedom with a real if somewhat 
sketchy understanding. We realize that 
freedom, though it must be included in 
the meaning of Christianity, is much 
larger, more open, and touches (with 
fire) many more hearts than might be 
moved by some limited Western con- 
ceptualization of it. 

The presentation is unaffected and 
extremely readable, written by men who 
are experts and Christians. 

JosepH CarprIno 


The Boys and Their Mother by Keith 
W. Jennison. Viking. 127 pp. 
$2.75. 


H: WIFE’s contention that their mar- 
riage had become a triangle with- 
out a hypotenuse spurred Keith Jenni- 
son to write this book. Her explanation 
was that their two boys were the right 
angle and that they were the opposing 
ends and saw each other mostly through 
the boys. How well this Vermonter 
answers the accusation seems immate- 
rial when one has read The Boys and 
Their Mother. Short sketches of family 
life make up its form. What is unique 
is that inserted between the episodes are 
directions, comments and criticisms of 
them by Emily herself. The combination 
is altogether charming. 

Most of the situations are quite ordi- 
nary, dealing with problems in teaching 
the boys the value of money, household 
finances, buying a home in the country, 
going fishing, an emergency appendec- 
tomy. What makes them memorable and 
delightful to read aloud is the gentle, 
loving humor of the writer in the telling. 
His style is simple, but not guileless and 
he employs-a remarkable word economy. 
The fourteen incidents do not add up to 
a whole picture of a marriage, as the 
boys’ mother promptly points out, for 
they discreetly bridge the serious, with 
one exception. Mr. Jennison’s too light 
treatment in the matter of the boys’ 
religion is out of place. 

The reader is given a charming view 
of the boys’ mother in this “the book 
we know each other like,” but strangely 
enough, the boys themselves are undis- 
tinguishable in personality except by 
age. 


Mary K. Sweeny 
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Complete Bicentennial Edition in Four Volumes. Edited, Revised, and Supplemented by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. Foreword by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


BUTLER’S LIVED 








The supreme work 
on the Saints 


Now, at last, the complete modern ‘eiiiien 
of this classic of Christian knowledge. With a 
Foreword by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


INCE before the American Revolution, BUTLER’s LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS has been bringing inspiration, joy, and 
renewed faith to uncounted millions throughout the English- 
speaking world. It is one of the most beloved books of 
all time. 

The great work of revising it in the light of modern 
scholarship and recent Church history has now at last been 
brought to completion—in time for the Bicentennial of its 
first publication in 1756. 

This monumental 1956 Edition is the most complete and 
authoritative account of the Saints and Blesseds ever ‘)pub- 
lished in English. Twenty-five years in preparation, it is the 
first full revision of Butler’s text. Its four massive volumes 
contain nearly 1000 more biographies than the original 
edition, over 2500 in all. It includes all canonizations and 
beatifications that have occurred since Butler’s time. 

By distinguishing expertly between canonical truth and 
pious but misleading legend, the editors have corrected many 
common misconceptions about the Saints. They have brought 
the Saints marvelously close to our own lives, our own hopes, 
our own problems. Here are the Champions of the Faith, 
presented as the inspiring but human and sometimes im- 
perfect men and women that they really were. We who share 
their imperfections may find, in their lives assembled here, 
the way to some of their saintliness. 

@ More than 2500 biographies, arranged according to the 
days of the year. @ Over 3200 pages. Index by both name 
and date in each volume. Complete index in final volume. 
@ Handsome illuminated binding with gold stamping. 
@ Four volumes, boxed. Coming May 24, $39.50 


OS Special = ze a * At your bookseller’s 
Pre-Publication 3°20"; P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Price (before t Publishers for 130 years 
May 24): $35.00 |=—==®=| 12 Barclay St., New York 8 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L. C. SHEPPARD 





February, 1955 
O= of the signs of the times to be 


discerned in these post-war years 
is the high mortality rate among the 
reviews and magazines. Many have suc- 
cumbed to high costs and other difficul- 
ties of publication. Of the popular mag- 
azines of pre-war days not one, so far 
as I know, survives; the Strand struggled 
on for a few years after the war, but 
even an increase in price and a new 
pocket format could not save it. The 
Royal and the Windsor have gone the 
same way. One wonders where Conan 
Doyle would have published the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories if he were beginning 
them today. The magazines were not of 
course of high literary merit, but they 
reached nevertheless a certain standard 
and many a well-known author was first 
published in their pages and began to 
find a public. The Cornhill, which still 
remains, was always a trifle more serious 
than the others and continues to pub- 
lish fiction of a high quality. The latest 
number (Winter 1955-6; significantly it 
has been transformed into a quarterly) 
contains a long and carefully worked out 
story, “Father Lavelle,” by Mrs. Timothy 
Hanley. She leaves readers to draw their 
own conclusions and the result, al- 
though not tidy like some modern fic- 
tion, is exciting for one returns to the 
implications of her theme (roughly 
sanctity, the genuine article and its 
counterfeits and their impact on a closed 
community, after putting down the 
magazine. 

Under modern conditions I am con- 
tinually surprised at the way in which 
more serious reviews manage to keep 
their heads above water, even if, as I 
suspect, with some of them it is a matter 
of only just keeping afloat. Among the 
reviews issued by Catholics the position 
has remained more or less static since I 
last gave them extended mention in 
these columns a few years ago . 

So far as one can gather circulations 
have not increased to any great extent, 
if at all. With something like four mil- 
lions of Catholics (six if you count in 
Ireland) at present in these Islands, 
quite the largest single body of those 
who fulfill the minimum requirements 
of their religion (Anglicanism, for exam- 


ple, the “Established Church” here, has 
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something like two million practising 
members though it claims about fifteen 
million adherents), the position should 
be better than it is. Yet I am doubtful 
still whether the leading Catholic re- 
views (The Month, Blackfriars, The 
Dublin Review, The Life of the Spirit, 
The Downside Review) could muster 
among them 12,000 subscribers. A pes- 
simistic (and probably more correct) es- 
timate would put the number at 8,000. 

Part of the trouble with most of these 
reviews is their obvious lack of settled 
policy. They give the impression of col- 
lections of articles on diverse topics, in- 
teresting in individual cases, but pos- 
sessing no cohesion and no very clear 
idea of the purpose in view. Then they 
lack “punch,” or in the rare cases in 
which that desirable quality appears, the 
treatment is too superficial to bear the 
weight that is put behind it. Blackfriars 
is an instance of this state of affairs. Too 
often it conveys the impression of a col- 
lection of “snippets” somewhat hastily 
gathered together; it is concerned with 
contemporary affairs in a very wide 
sphere, but somehow fails to deal with 
them adequately. Perhaps that statement 
is somewhat sweeping; it is a general 
impression gained in reading the last 
half dozen numbers. With articles a 
trifle longer and in general with a little 
more “meat” to them, with a better selec- 
tion of books reviewed, Blackfriars could 
be something like Etudes or La Vie In- 
tellectuelle in France. At present it is a 
very pale reflection’ of the latter but 
without the excitement. 

The Life of the Spirit which grew out 
of Blackfriars during the war (the Eng- 
lish counterpart to La Vie Spirituelle) 
on the other hand seems to improve year 
by year. It is probably easier, on a last 
analysis, to produce a coherent review 
when the field is restricted, but there is 
no doubt that The Life of the Spirit 
nowadays has arrived; it is alive to the 
problems presented by the attempt to 
live a serious Christian life in the world 
today and keeps in touch with modern 
efforts at adaptation all over the world. 


Prscricatty the only major change to 
report among the Catholic reviews is 
the new scheme for The Dublin Re- 





view. The latest issue contained the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


With the changing habits of the reading 
public and the growing need for journals 
which will provide a forum for the 
lengthier discussion of issues and ideas 
than is possible in weeklies or monthlies, it 
has been decided that it would be closer to 
the original intentions of the founders of 
The Dublin Review and of more direct use- 
fulness to our reader in general, if the re- 
view were to appear twice yearly, each 
number being devoted in the main to the 
discussion of one central theme. It is in- 
tended that these themes will concern mat- 
ters which are of interest and importance 
to Catholics in contemporary affairs: such 
matters as science, literature, the arts, his- 
torical research, social and apostolic prob- 
lems, philosophy and theology. To carry 
out these changes, it has been decided to 
appoint Mr. David Ballard-Thomas as Gen- 
eral Editor who will be assisted in the prep- 
aration of each number by an assistant 
editor who will be a specialist in the appro- 
priate field. It is intended to continue with 
a section of critical notices and review of 
books relevant to each issue as well as a 
section giving a brief apercu of the situa- 
tion abroad concerning the matters under 
discussion. 


This is a useful experiment and it is 
to be hoped that it will succeed; much 
will depend, obviously, on the subjects 
chosen for these central themes, but no 
one can complain that the net has not 
been thrown widely enough, perhaps, 
even, it is a little too all-embracing. Ex- 
perience alone will show. Some years 
ago the French quarterly Etudes Car- 
melitaines sprang into new life by trans- 
forming itself into a bi-annual produc 
ing cahiers on selected special subjects. 
This policy has been continued since the 
war with some success. Readers will re- 
member the volume Satan, a single 
number of the Etudes Carmelitaines 
which was translated into English Cun- 
fortunately not completely—some of the 
original papers were omitted to make 
room for rather jejune contributions 
from English-speaking sources). The 
Dublin Review has nothing Irish about 
it save its name; it has always been pub- 
lished in London since its foundation 
by Cardinal Wiseman before the restor- 
ation of the hierarchy in 1850; in the 
past it has been edited by such well- 
known figures as W. G. Ward, his son 
Wilfred Ward, and Algar Thorold. 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Surprised by Joy, The Shape of My 
Early Life by C. S. Lewis. Har- 
court, Brace. 238 pp. $3.50. 


= THEME of this book is unusual. 
We associate conversion books with 
logical argument, with an examination 
of biblical passages. Here the return to 
God and to Christ came from the pur- 
suit of a joy experienced in childhood. 
Like St. Augustine, C. S. Lewis search- 
ed for it in the world and in the flesh. 
But being honest, the author, the actor 
in the drama, knew that joy was not 
there. He sought it in the experience of 
joy itself; once again he failed. To seek 
joy is to lose it. He found that only by 
seeking the author of joy could he find 
it, and then he sought only the Author 
and let joy look after itself. 

The style and manner of the telling 
are sober and English in the extreme. 
This gives the book veracity and ob- 
jectivity. Had Augustine written it or 
the writer of The Hound of Heaven, 
we would have more of the anguish, 
more of the atmosphere of the hunter 
hunted. As it is we have a humble 
record; one to set beside The Golden 
String of his friend, Dom Bede Griffiths, 
to whom he dedicates the book. It is 
better so. Each must play his own in- 
strument as well as his own tune. The 
substance of the tale is Welsh, the ap- 
proach, of a poet and a mystic, the man- 
ner is English. This rare combination, 
this fusion, is very telling. 

Two strands run through the book, 
one of joy and the other of distress. The 
former has profound significance for our 
time. We are a world in which the deep 
things of the spirit are sometimes talked 
about but rarely experienced. We judge 
by results. Here is a man who had been 
surprised by joy in innocence and, be- 
cause he kept his values, pursued that 
experience until he found that it led 
him to God, who is Jesus Christ. 

The second strand takes us through 
unhappy experiences, particularly at his 
Public School. By Public School (per- 
haps I should explain) he means the 
English private preparatory school for 
children of those parents able to pay the 
high fees. They are normally boarding 
schools and correspond to the college 
preparatory of the United States— 
Groton, Andover, St. Paul’s and the rest. 
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His own experiences at “Wyvern” lead 
him in this book to attack what he found 
there, and up to a point the whole 
system known as the Public School 
System. His main attack is directed 
against “fags,” against the lack of morals 
among the boys, against the idolatry of 
athletics and the “blood” or hefty athlete. 
An American reader of the book will 
quite naturally conclude that the Eng- 
lish Public Schools maintain about as 
bad a system as could be devised and 
will be astonished that so many parents 
should pay so much in order to give 
their sons a share in these disadvantages. 
The American reader would be wrong, 
but not entirely, because, though C. S. 
Lewis’ criticisms still apply, the excesses 
of the early twentieth century have been 
eliminated and some of his criticisms are 
themselves extreme. 

The fagging system and the attendant 
evils might still persist, though rarely. 
The breakdown of belief has now led to 
the breakdown of morals, not in the 
easier virtues but in the difficult ones. 
The lack of clear authoritative moral 
teaching has led to a weakening of the 
certitudes concerning the wickedness of 
giving way to temptations concerning 
sex. The failure to restrain oneself is 
among the reasons for the failure of the 
boy-become-man to resist when faced 
with the desirability to commit fornica- 





C. S. Lewis: Sober and English 


tion or bigamy. The breakdown of the 
family is greatly a result of the break- 
down of morality in youth. 

The criticisms of C. S. Lewis in this 
respect do not hit Catholic Public 
Schools, because almost none have the 
fag system, and, while every boy has 
temptations, in a Catholic school he has 
a clear teaching on what is right and 
what is wrong. He may fall but he 
knows he has sinned. Further, he has 
the wonderfully healing power of the 
Confessional. He also has the witness of 
the men who teach him. 

School games come in for much 
healthy criticism. Games, he writes, are 
no longer games, played for pleasm 
They have become competitive; they are 
compulsory. They are performed as 
spectacles. There is much truth in that. 
But “games” have become an instrument 
in character training, in co-operation, 
practice in courage and in doggedness, 
in skill and perseverance. They take a 
lot of boys outside themselves, perhaps 
for the first time. 

It is clear, then, that Professor C. S. 
Lewis has given us plenty to think 
about, but primarily he is telling us of 
the struggles and discoveries of one 
human soul—his own. He has been in 
the center of the revival of religion out- 
side the Catholic Church. His witness 
has very great importance because he 
comes from further than many others. 
He came from the wilderness of utter 
unbelief. It might have been better to 
have kept the onslaught upon the 
Public Schools to another book or muted 
the theme. It may draw away attention 
from the central theme, the Golden 
String. 

Cortumsa Cary-E.wes, O.S.B. 


St. John Fisher by E. E. Reynolds. 
Kenedy. 225 pp. $6. 


Ce from the author of an ex- 
cellent biography of St. Thomas 
More, this biography of St. John Fisher, 
fellow martyr of Thomas More, has 
much to recommend it. Most people, 
even scholars in history, know little 
about Bishop John Fisher of Rochester. 
Catholics largely know him only in the 
heroic stature of his martyrdom. Few 
know that he was an ardent and unsel- 
fish shepherd of his diocese. 

Mr. Reynolds throws abundant new 
light on the priestly activity of Bishop 
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Fisher. From various sources, unknown 
before to those who have written about 
the Bishop of Rochester’s share in op- 
posing the break from Rome on the part 
of Henry VIII, the author shows evi- 
dence that if Bishop Fisher had only a 
little cooperation from Henry VIII, 
England need never have trod the path 
of heresy. Indeed, the character of 
Henry VIII is shown in this work to 
have been more despicable than histo- 
rians have so far portrayed him. By the 
same token, Lady Margaret Beaufort is 
presented in a light so far not accorded 
to her by historians. For she is shown 
to have as much claim to the throne as 
Henry Tudor (VII). She did not urge 
her claim but remained in the back- 
ground and in the end spent her treas- 
ures on the noble projects of the Bishop 
of Rochester. 

From the standpoint of history this 
volume is an outstanding work of scho- 
larship: He quotes abundantly, some- 
times in great length, from the Bishop's 
sermons, his trial and especially his 
diocesan Registers. The new sources, 
particularly the Registers, manifest the 
activity, plans and ideals of the Bishop, 
more than they do his spiritual life and 
they are definitive testimony to his wise 
and good administration. 

Spiritually, also, this biography is a 
supremely wholesome work. Like Lady 
Margaret Beaufort with whom he was 
associated in so many works of zeal, 
Fisher was not ambitious for promotions. 
He remained Bishop of the comparative- 
ly obscure diocese of Rochester when all 
pointed to him as the logical choice for 
Canterbury with all its prestige. Fisher 
was too intent on healing the clerical 
ills which have always been advanced 
as contributory causes of the Protestant 
Revolt. He anticipated the Council of 
Trent in his efforts to build a clergy well 
founded in theology and zeal in preach- 
ing the Gospel. Loyalty to the Church 
and to the Vicar of Christ whose powers 
he understood well, brought him a 
martyr’s crown. But like St. Thomas 
More, his devoted life assured him a 
place among the heroes of the Church 
and his martyrdom was only the seal 
put on his fidelity. 

A pity it would be if this really excel- 
lent work were to be confined only to 
the academic world, and not reach, and 
widely reach, the average reader. It is a 
spiritual volume quite as much as it is a 
work of historical research. Probably the 
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spiritual will be even more appreciated 
than the purely scholarly side. Catholics 
will find in Mr. Reynolds’ biographies 
of St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher 
precious exemplars of the strong Cath- 
olic layman and of the devoted priest, 
both martyrs for the Truth because they 
lived out that Truth even to the sur- 
render of life itself. 
JoszepH Rous, S.J. 


MacArthur, His Rendezvous with 
History by Major General Court- 
ney Whitney. Knopf. 547 pp. 
$6.75. 


Pp oAcmn's historical position can 
hardly be appraised today. Cer- 
tainly as a strategist and military gov- 
ernor he will rank among America’s 
foremost. His direction of the Southwest 
Pacific campaign and the decisive phases 
of the indecisive Korean war have in- 
sured his strategic reputation for all 
time. His transformation of Japan from 
the tyrannous regime of World War II 
to today’s relatively democratic state is 
without parallel. Yet there is much room 
for disagreement with the General’s 
political strategy and thought. 

In this book General Whitney has 
painted a vivid picture of MacArthur’s 
work from 1940 to 1955 and has sought 
to provide historians and citizens with 
an official brief for their consideration. 
The most important pages are those con- 
taining the lengthy reports, directives 
and justifications of MacArthur's mili- 
tary decisions. Especially noteworthy are 
the materials dealing with the 1944 
Battle of Leyte Gulf and the 1950 
Inchon invasion. MacArthur’s military 
mind is displayed at its best in these 
documents. 

Equally revealing and better illustra- 
tive of the General’s limitations, at least 
to this reviewer, are the lengthy com- 
munications between Tokyo and Wash- 
ington regarding Korean policy. From 
this interchange there emerges a picture 
of a man so caught up in his single, 
though vital, job, that he is utterly un- 
able to understand Washington’s respon- 
sibilities regarding global policy. Even 
more significant is his continual lack of 
sympathy for the political setting in 
which he had to fight. That the political 
framework of the Korean war left much 
to be desired there is little doubt. But 
the basic question of adjusting military 


necessities to political requirements sti!l 
remained. MacArthur’s correspondence 
with Washington demonstrates his in- 
ability to make that adjustment. 

Judging from MacArthur's statements 
on the dust jacket, the General intends 
this book to be the presentation of his 
case to history. When it was serialized 
in Life someone observed that Mac- 
Arthur and his coterie were their own 
worst enemies. There is much to be said 
for this remark. For Whitney’s picture 
of MacArthur is reminiscent of the 
worst form of hagiography; he portrays 
MacArthur as a man symbolizing right- 
eousness and everywhere beset by male- 
factors who prevent, or at least inhibit, 
the accomplishment of his mission. 
Hardly a good word is said for the Gen- 
eral’s superiors and associates who dared 
disagree with him. Roosevelt, ‘Truman, 
the British, the Navy, Acheson, Mar- 
shall and others are continually depicted 
as fools or villains. Only those who sub- 
mitted completely to MacArthur possess 
any virtue. MacArthur: His Rendezvous 
with History is essentially a brief for the 
General's political canonization. As such 
it is an extremely one-sided presentation. 
By reducing our national problem of 
finding an adequate Asian policy to a 
personal question, its publication may 
well do great harm to attempts at de- 
fining America’s interests in the Far 
East. The contribution of this book to 
America’s political debate, however, may 
be of as much interest to the historian 
in the future as the place of MacArthur 
himself. 

Epwarp R. O’Connor 


Ambassador Extraordinary by Alden 
Hatch. Holt. 254 pp. $3.75. 


Cum Boorne Luce, according to a 
recent Gallup poll, is one of the 
two most admired women in public life 
today. This should come as no surprise 
to those who read the daily papers, for 
Mrs. Luce’s career has been, indeed, 
impressive. 

Chances are that few of her admirers 
know of her role in the twenties as the 
wife of wealthy George Tuttle Brokaw. 
But as editor of Vogue and author of 
the Broadway hit, The Women, she 
entered the public eye and has never 
left it. Following her marriage to Henry 
Luce, publisher of Time, Life and 
Fortune, she moved into the political 
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arena and was elected Congresswoman 
from Connecticut during World War 
II]. And now as American ambassador 
to Italy, she has attained the highest 
position ever reached by a woman in 
American diplomacy. Add to all of this 
her conversion to Catholicism following 
five months of instruction by the then 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen, and you have quite 
a story. 

In Alden Hatch’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, you get all the details, the 
places, the anecdotes and the trivia, but 
Clare Boothe Luce as a real person 
never emerges. Even those who dislike 
Mrs. Luce—and their number rivals that 
of her admirers—know that there is more 
substance to her than one meets in these 
pages. But the author’s inordinate adula- 
tion of his subject leads him to paint a 
portrait that is at best unbelievable and 
at worst ridiculous. 

Are we to believe, for example, that 
Mrs. Luce’s appointment as ambassador 
caused Rome to reel “as it had not since 
Lars Porsena of Clusium swore by the 
nine Gods.” Or can we accept the im- 
plications of this question, “What sort 
of woman holds such power and carries, 
like Atlas, the heavens of democracy on 
her slight shoulders?” 

The book includes one short chapter 
on Mrs. Luce’s conversion and several 
on her work as ambassador. Anyone 
who is looking for light on the current 
political situation in Italy would prob- 
ably get more from reading the latest 
book on the adventures of Don Camillo. 

Rosert MEYER 


Nila as told to Willie Snow Ethridge. 
Simon and Schuster. 241 pp. 
$3.50. 


Te say THAT Nila reads like a succes- 
sion of Readers’ Digest fillers is only 
to warn the reader that he is in for a se- 
ries of fast and vivid impressions. Every- 
thing but everything, at one time or 
another, has happened to Nila. Between 
her starvation-level childhood in Czarist 
Russia and her settling in America with 
her AP correspondent husband of Rus- 
sian parentage, she spent vears in Soviet 
prisons, was a seaman in the Russian 
Merchant Marine, was exiled to Siberia, 
was a star reporter for the Journal de 
Moscou and toured the United States 
for the Russian War Relief. 

Written by Kentuckian Willie Snow 
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Ethridge, a war-time chairman of Rus- 
sian War Relief, and retaining the full 
flavor of Nila’s speech, this account of a 
non-Communist’s life under the Soviets 
has a levity of expression which belies 
the pathos underneath. When Nila un- 
expectedly comes upon her husband of 
a few months in a prison corridor as he 
is being led to exile and execution, it 
takes the strength of five prison guards 
to tear her out of his arms. The reader 
has barely enough time, however, to re- 
cover from this when Nila is deeply en- 
gaged in the intrigue of newspaper re- 
porting. She gets her first scoop within 
the forbidden confines of the Kremlin, 
sitting directly above the coffin of a de- 
ceased Soviet writer, naving gained en- 
trance by carrying the instrument case 
of a musician while he carries the in- 
strument. 

During her various prison terms she 
reads the Russian poets to her cell-mates, 
organizes an inter-cell broadcasting sys- 
tem with herself as announcer (“I have 
a big voice. It is going all places.”)) and 
institutes a prison university while in 
solitary confinement. 

Nothing, of course, can do justice to 
Nila’s incredible inventiveness and 
warmth of soul except reading the book 
itself. “But then a book without a phi- 
losophy is not a book” says Nila, now 
happily established with her new Amer- 
ican husband in New Hampshire. “You 
must not come to the comfort without 
a struggle. If you do, then the comfort 
will swallow you.” 

The reader, possibly skeptical at first, 
will come to do as apparently many an 
American has found himself doing: if 
it concerns Nila, he will swallow any- 
thing. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


A Paris Surgeon’s Story by Dr. 
Charles F. Bove. Little, Brown. 
306 pp. $4.50. 


3 orrmenel jacketed in the tricolor 
of France, this autobiography of an 
American doctor, knighted by the 
French Government, sparkles with the 
star-studded names of the famous and 
infamous of two continents. Their lustre 
dimmed temporarily as they went under 
his scalpel, most of them recovered to 
go on to greater heights or greater 
depths of fame or infamy, leaving be- 
hind a trail of nebulae which Dr. Bove 
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has scooped up for us. His reminis- 
cences cover the twenty-five years that 
he was on the staff of the American 
Hospital in Paris, that international 
crossroads into whose etherized orbit 
many are drawn. 

He tells about Aimee. Semple Mc- 
Pherson who managed to be operated 
upon incognito at a nominal fee; Ivar 
Kreuger, the Swedish match king who 
swindled Dr. Bove out of a fortune; 
Samuel Insull, who met death at the bot- 
tom of a flight of subway steps; Mis- 
tinguett, who swiped fruit from a 
patient; Mata Hari, whose meteoric 
career ended upon a dissecting table. 
Other stars of first magnitude who flash 
by are the Duchess of Windsor, Charles 
A. Lindberg, Ernest Heming: vay, Pierre 
Laval, to mention a few. 

Dr. Bove writes at length of his trip 
to Lourdes and describes it as “one of 
the final steps forward in my pilgrimage 
to belief.” He duly notes the miraculous 
medical cures, but, unlike some ob- 
servers, is keenly aware of the far more 
numerous spiritual cures. 

His comments on the Spanish Civil 
War reveal facts pretty much played 
down in our press. Notable was the dis- 
illusionment of American mercenaries 
and idealistic dupes alike when the 
Russians confiscated their passports, and 
at the end of the war, abandoned the 
wounded. 

In 1940 the Germans occupied Paris, 
taking over the American Hospital. 
French war wounded were being taken 
to Biarritz. Dr. Bove’s account of his trip 
in his car along refugee-choked roads, 


Charles Bove: Operating on an incognito 





his arrival there where for ten days he 
was the only surgeon attending 1200 
men, makes pretty grim reading. 

In 1920, Dr. Bove, with his wife, 
Suzel, attended the wedding of Princess 
Charlotte of Monaco. His colorful 
account of this affair must have been 
penned long before that Graustarkian 
principality made headlines. 

For those who like detailed medical 
lore (the peek inside the operating room 
while still in possession of your faculties 
and your street clothes) there are pages 
that will be relished by the Men in 
White school of readers, which includes 
this reviewer. 

ANNE Cyr 


Jungle Child by Norah Burke. Nor- 
ton. 278 pp. $3.50. 


ion is the scene of Norah Burke's 
Jungle Child, a well-written, interest- 
ing and enthusiastic account of her. life 
as the daughter of a Forest Ofhcer, 
whose duties took him from one jungle 
camp to another. The author relates in 
episodic style bits of her life from her 
earliest recollections until she was four- 
teen years old. Interspersed with the 
particulars of moving from one jungle 
camp to another, subsequent adventures 
on the way, and change of scenery and 
living quarters, are miniature lessons in 
natural history. Since the author’s early 
childhood was spent almost entirely in 
an atmosphere conducive to the study 
of insects, squirrels, fishes, birds; rivers, 
mountains and forests, Norah Burke re- 
lates incident after incident involving 
such natural phenomena, and the place 
each played in her development. There 
are equally intriguing reports of Indian 
customs, tiger hunts, Christmas in the 
jungle and every-day happenings which 
impressed her because of their simpli- 
city, fitness or unusualness. 

Jungle Child is a delightful book of 
recollections. As such, it has no real plot, 
but one follows with interest the lives 
of the Burke family as seen through the 
eyes of one of its members. At the age 
of fourteen the Burke children returned 
to England to attend school. Two years 
later they were rejoined by their par- 
ents and thus ended an era for Norah 
Burke and her brother. Jungle Child 
will undoubtedly find favor with read- 
ers who enjoy books of this type. 

Sr. M. Caruerine Freperic, O.F.M. 
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[x HER posthumous book of reminis- 
cences of the early years of her 
brother Hilaire, Marie Belloc Lowndes 
recounts his excitement over the sale of 
an early volume of verse. The first edi- 
tion was sold out in four days, and the 
second edition was “all sold in four days 
again!” ‘Those were great days for verse, 
days not likely to come again. Yet 
poetry, if not a best, is still a steady 
seller. Poetry’s lovers may be few, but 
they remain pretty constant, and they 
see to it that the art, however much it 
may languish, never dies. 

Perhaps a chief reason that modern 
poetry is no longer widely read is that 
it defies reading aloud. That all poetry 
is not an enemy to the tongue is the con- 
tention and proof of Poet’s Gold (Devin- 
Adair, $5), edited by David Ross. In- 
deed, the first test for poetry’s revival 
among readers may well be the currency 
and popularity of such books as this 
one, books which restore the spoken 
poetic word. Mr. Ross is clearly the man 
for the job, for he has had many years 
of experience in reading poetry over the 
radio; more than any other single person 
in this country he has given poetry back 
its voice. 

Frankly, Poet’s Gold will be a very 
pleasant surprise to the silent readers of 
poetry, too. Some prospective readers of 
this book may be put off by a suspicion 
that it includes only what we may call 
baritone poems, poems suited to the 
voice, all right, but with little else to 
recommend them. On the contrary, the 
standard of the verse chosen is uncom- 
monly high. One expects, of course, to 
find Poe’s “The Raven” and “The 
Bells,” but the inclusion of so many 
poems by Emerson is something of a 
surprise. Shakespeare, Emily Dickinson, 
the Brownings, Hopkins, Housman, 
Spenser and Dylan Thomas are among 
the poets expected and present. “A 
modest planetarium,” Mr. Ross says of 
his book in the preface; modest, but 
very good. 

The latest of a long line of antholog- 
ies is verse edited by Oscar Williams 
which is at once more limited and more 
extensive than Poet's Gold. The New 
Pocket Anthology of American Verse 
(World, $3.50) limits itself, of course, 
to American poets, but extends, in 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


alphabetical arrangement, from colonial 
times to the present. Some of the same 
poems Mr. Ross recommends for reading 
aloud turn up here, but the intent is to 
indicate the whole range of American 
verse. Mr. Williams has shown his pre- 
ferences by a quantitative test, yet 
though he gives ample representation to 
T. S. Eliot (ten poems), he does not 
minimize, as in some of his other 
anthologies, such poets as Longfellow 
(six poems). His anthology—which 
could not possibly be squeezed into any 
normal pocket—is a rich and varied col- 
lection of three centuries of our verse, 
none of it supreme perhaps, but all of 
it genuine and moving. 

From the vast work of Amy Lowell, 
Mr. Williams takes just one poem, her 
well known “Patterns.” Her achieve- 
ment as a poet is certainly somewhat 
more than that and, of course, consider- 
ably less than the work represented in 
The Complete Poetical Works of Amy 
Lowell (Houghton Mifflin, $6), just re- 
cently published. It is fashionable to 
write off Amy Lowell as “a militant 
crusader for the cause of modern poetry” 
and that only, and to deny her the title 
of poet. This book will suggest that her 
accomplishment, though slender, was 
none the less vigorous. Her imagist 
poems, her translations and imitations 
from the Chinese, and her long poem, 
“A Critical Fable,” deserve to be read. 
She could produce poetry of merit from 
inauspicious subjects (as in “The Con- 
gressional Library”) and yet fail with 
the most promising subjects. “Who 
knows,” she asks in one poem, “the way 
to add moonshine to paint.” She was al- 
ways conscious, dozens of these poems 
show, of her difficulties with verse and 
her inadequacies, and her very frank- 
ness has served to militate against her 
reputation as a poet. Yet no history of 
our literature or culture for the early 
part of the century can be written with- 
out generous mention of her name. 

A major singing voice from an even 
earlier past is that of Tennyson, newly 
presented in Poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson (Collins, $2.75), a selection 
made by Charles Tennyson, the poet's 
grandson and biographer. No doubt of 


it, Tennyson reads aloud well, and 
many of his lines stir responses still, but 
some of his “official” work as laureate is 
not even of antiquarian interest now. 
On the other hand, many of these poems 
give the lie to the myth of Victorian 
complacency; Tennyson saw the ills of 
his time and did not think it beneath his 
verse to sing of them. His is a mighty 
voice still against materialism, and a 
real, if troubled, faith shines through all 
his work. A poet of serener faith, and 
yet a fighter too, was Alice Meynell. 
Newman Press offers, at $1.75, a bargain 
of a book in The Poems of Alice 
Meynell, in. a Centenary Edition. “A 
poet of one mood in all my lays,” she 
calls herself, and in the shorter lyric 
none wrote with more authority of “the 
One alone who cannot change.” 

‘ From Devin-Adair come two beauti- 
fully manufactured books of verse in 
The Collected Poems of Padraic Colum 
and The Collected Poems of Oliver St. 
John Gogarty (each $5). These two 
Irish poets, both now living in this 
country, differ widely from one another. 
Colum is the poet of nature, deep-rooted 
in the Irish soil and history. Gogarty 
lacks Colum’s romanticism and his un- 
planned successes in line and image; his 
is the classical muse, as he courts 
“Beauty that dwells with the rare and 
few,/Cold and imperative.” Gogarty is 
mellow moonlight, silver and austere, 
but Colum (“grass, and trees, and 
shadows, all are fire!”) is warm and 
mellow sunlight. “I give you,” Padraic 
Colum writes in dedication, but his 
words apply as well to his readers, “The 
water’s marches and the forest’s bound,/ 
The valley-filling cloud. . . .” 

Ours is an age of criticism rather than 
poetry and many of our best critics have 
been poets, too. An outstanding Amer- 
ican poet-critic is John Crowe Ransom, 
represented in a new paperbound edi- 
tion, Poems and Essays (Vintage Books, 
95¢). It provides a wonderful introduc- 
tion to the language and the issues of 
modern literary criticism. 


A: AN example of literary synthesis, 
and there are few of these, The 
Elizabethan Journals by G. B. Harrison 
(University of Michigan Press, $8.50) 
(Continued on page 327) 
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HERESY TRIAL 


= BisHoP himself [St. John Fisher] 
dealt on 20th August, 1532 with an 
accusation of heresy brought against 
John Dissenger, a joiner, who had said 
that priests should deliver the Gospel to 
the people in the mother tongue and 
that Christ was “a wroth and a angry 
fellow and did naught in casting down 
the poor man’s goods in the Temple.” 
When the bishop questioned him about 
this, Dissenger admitted that he had said 
these things and added “I have heard 
say in the city of London that we should 
not worship saints but God only for they 
said that the images be but stocks and 
stones and therefore I suppose I should 
not worship them. Also I have heard 
say that a man should not shew his 
confessor all his sins that he had done.” 
After his abjuration he was ordered to 
refrain from such blasphemous state- 
ments and behave himself. The penance 
was that he should go to the cathedral 
on the Sunday after the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th August) and as a true 
penitent stand before the preacher bare 
legged and bare footed with a lighted 
candle. The rest of the penance the 
bishop reserved to himself. 

From “St. John Fisher,” by E. E. Rey- 
nolds (Kenedy, $6). 


DARK HOLLOW-—HIGH HILL 


[s MANY QUARTERS there is a separatist 
American version of what it is to be 
a “good” Catholic, as standardized in its 
cheap mediocrity as our secular maga- 
zines and popular songs. According to 
this banal ideal, the “good” Catholic not 
only fulfills his religious obligations like 
clockwork and leads an irreproachable 
life, but he also keeps to his own kind. 
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He reads only Catholic books, all too 
often pious hackwork, and associates ex- 
clusively with those who have been 
stamped out of the same cookie cutter 
as himself. He knows little if anything 
about the long, rich tradition of Cath- 
olic culture. Narrow and uncreative, his 
timid conformity is far indeed from the 
spirit of the first apostles: “Now when 
they saw the boldness of Peter and John 
. they took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus” (Acts 4:13). 
Few of the homeless and wandering 
will ever be inspired to enter a city hid- 
den in such a dark hollow. They search 
for a city on a high hill, a city whose 
bright battlements will gleam to them 
from afar. But all that their weak eyes 
are able to make out, when they look 
up, is an empty sky with no stars. 
Roman friends, look to your saints for 
light! 
From “One Shepherd, One Flock,” 
by Oliver Barres (Sheed and Ward, $3). 


FROM THE CRADLE 


Ws HAVE some parents lost control 
over their children? Our hypothe- 
sis is that they do not have control over 
their children during the all-important 


“The Hour of Darkness’’ 





period of adolescence because they have 
not laid the foundations for that con- 
trol from the child’s earliest years. Par- 
ents cannot step into the role of moral 
protector and guide for their child at 
puberty if they have not, fulfilled that 
role in the child’s life from the cradle. 
On the other hand, few children will 
reject parental control during the diff- 
cult and confusing years of the early 
teens if they have been accustomed to 
turn to their parents for help and guid- 
ance from the beginning. Parent-child 
relationships have to be worked at. They 
do not spring up spontaneously through 
the development of some mysterious 
kind of instinct. If the ten-year-old or 
fifteen-year-old child thinks of his par- 
ents as those who know best, or, at least, 
as those who should be obeyed, it will 
be because they have played this role 
in his life from infancy. Parents will be 
accepted as the moral directors and 
guides of their children only if it is they 
who have introduced the child to God, 
have taught him his first prayers, have 
showed him what is right and wrong, 
day by day, lovingly yet firmly. 

From “The American Catholic Fam- 
ily,” by John L. Thomas, S.J. (Prentice- 
Hall, $7.65). 
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Reproduction of wood engraving by Bruno Bramanti from “The Hours of the Passion,” by 
Jude Mead, C.P., a series of meditations on the sufferings of Christ (Bruce, $2.85). 
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The Living Bread by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
157 pp. $3. 


ke. NEw book by the distinguished 
Trappist writer, Thomas Merton, is 
in a sense a departure from the spiritual 
and literary tasks he has already under- 
taken. Though the subject of the 
Eucharist has received comment and 
elucidation in a number of his previous 
writings, it was incidental to his main 
theme, whereas in The Living Bread he 
presents a summary of the Church’s 
teaching on that Sacrament. Written ex- 
pressly to define the raison d’ etre of the 
Society for the Perpetual Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament (a canonical 
society for priests formed in Italy during 
World War II) whose essence centers 
in the inexpressible connection between 
the Eucharist and the priesthood, its 
author more than fulfilled the require- 
ment. Merton has given us a rich, con- 
cise and luminous text on the dogma 
and doctrine surrounding the Eucharist. 
And though in explicating so sublime a 
subject it was unavoidable that “certain 
disputable theological opinions” find 
their way into the text, Merton wishes 
it understood that these are by no means 
imposed on the reader. The sole purpose 
of their presence is to throw greater light 
upon the book’s central theme, namely, 
the intimate connection between the 
two mysteries of the Eucharist and the 
Church. As its author states, however, 
the book is not an apologetic, nor de- 
fense of a doctrine, but a meditation on 
a sacred mystery. 

We live at that precise moment in 
history, says Merton, when modern ma- 
terialism has so systematically manipu- 
lated the human spirit in totalitarian re- 
gimes that men have suddenly discover- 
ed their own non-entity where they 
least expected to find it—in the midst 
of power and technological achievement. 
The result is a state of ambivalence in 
which man attempts to project upon his 
neighbors a burden of self-hatred too 
great for himself to bear. Hence the 
whole problem of our day would seem 
to be the problem of love, whether or 
not we are “going to recover the ability 
to love ourselves and to love one an- 
other.” Modern man, hating his inner 
chaos of frustration, is making every 
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effort to recover some semblance of 
“unity, stability, and meaning” in his 
life, which he somehow instinctively 
senses can come to him only from union 
with God and with his fellowman. Now 
to find God he must be free, and the 
Church, since she is in possession of 
Truth, which alone can make man free, 
is the only institution that can protect 
true freedom. To her he must turn, in 
her find Christ, and being incorporated 
in Him, achieve a unity with all his 
fellowmen. This is the meaning of the 
greatest of all sacraments, the Eucharist, 
wherein Christ’s charity transcends all 
the powers of natural love for brother 
and for friend, seizes upon the best in- 
stincts of the human soul, and by elevat- 
ing and divinizing them, unites men to 
one another in a charity and a peace 
which this world can never give. 

After a prologue devoted to the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist with special per- 
tinence to our time, and its unique rela- 
tion to the priesthood, the book falls 
naturally and theologically into the fol- 
lowing divisions: “Unto the End” is an 
explication of Christ’s continued pres- 
ence among us in the Eucharist and our 
individual response to it which should 
issue in the Christian life in all its per- 
fection; “Do This in Memory of Me” 
deals with the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
“Behold I Am With You” treats of the 


dogma of the real presence; “I Am the 


Love and Peace 








|= WHOLE problem of our time 
is the problem of love: how are 
we going to recover the ability to 
love ourselves and to love one an- 
other? The reason why we hate 
one another and fear one another 
is that we secretly or openly hate 
and fear our own selves. And we 
hate ourselves because the depths 
of our being are a chaos of frus- 
tration and spiritual misery. Lone- 
ly and helpless, we cannot be at 
peace with others because we are 
not at peace with ourselves, and 
we cannot be at peace with our- 
selves because we are not at peace 
with God. 


From The Living Bread 
by Thomas Merton. 














Way” stresses the action of the Eu- 
charist in our lives. In a final chapter, “O 
Sacrum Convivium,” Merton brings his 
treatise to a wonderful summation and 
apotheosis. 

If a simple listing of chapter titles 
provides some small insight into the rich 
substance of this excellent book, it by 
no means indicates the magnificent com- 
pass and sweep of Merton’s exposition, 
nor the lucidity and finesse of his treat- 
ment of each facet of his subject. Along 
the surface of the theological landscape 
peaks of light emerge which radiate as a 
sudden grace into the soul of the reader. 
Throughout the work Merton leans on 
the best theological authorities: the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Fathers of the Church, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, such moderns as Maurice De 
La Taille, Scheeben, Vonier, Meersch 
and, of course, Pius XII’s Menti Nostrae 
and Mediator Dei. 

It may appear superfluous to remark 
that as in the case of all of Merton's 
books The Living Bread is not meant for 
swift perusal. It is a volume to be much 
contemplated. It is a book to be read 
not only by clerics, but by Catholics at 
large, and, as Merton remarks, “even 
perhaps by many who are completely 
unacquainted with the Church’s teach- 
ing about this great mystery.” 

This beautiful book can easily take its 
place beside more pretentious theological 
treatises on the Eucharist on the shelves 
of seminary and university libraries, 
while in the college, high school and 
parish lending libraries, it will be ad- 
mirably at home beside books of quiet 
spiritual reflection and meditation. 


Sister M. Tueresez, S.D.S. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls by Millar Bur- 
rows. Viking. 435 pp. $6.50. 

The Scrolls from the Dead Sea by 
Edmund Wilson. Oxford. 121 pp. 
$3.25. 


Few MEN are as well qualified to write 
the story of the Dead Sea scrolls 
(mow more generally designated as the 
Qumran scrolls) than Professor Bur- 
rows. Burrows is not only a scholar who 
enjoys a high reputation; he was the 
Director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem in 1947 
when the first portion of the scrolls was 
delivered to that institution. His presen- 
tation of the story of their discovery and 
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his summary of what is known about 
them command our attention. 

The book is addressed to the general 
public rather than to professional schol- 
ars, although scholars will be more 
anxious than any one else to read the 
book. Burrows has dealt with intricate 
linguistic, historical, and _ theological 
problems with extraordinary lucidity. 
The danger, as he himself is first to point 
out, is that complicated questions may 
be over-simplified; I think he has suc- 
cessfully avoided this danger. The book 
can hardly be called easy to read, but 
this is due to the matter, not to the 
manner; and the reader who is willing 
to give Professor Burrows his close 
attention will come away with a fund 
of solid information about one of the 
most important discoveries of our times. 

Professor Burrows gives considerable 
space to the discovery of the scrolls, 
both those which were first given to the 
American Schools in 1947 and those 
which have been discovered later. It is 
good to have this full and first-hand 
account; the question of their discovery 
is not unconnected with the determina- 
tion of their date. The question of the 
date of the scrolls, which has been and 
still is hotly disputed, is taken up at 
length. This reviewer has not yet seen 
such a full and dispassionately objective 
summary and evaluation of the evi- 
dence. Burrows deserves congratulations 
for maintaining such a high tone in a 
discussion which has sometimes been 
marred by pique and personalities. 

Who were the people who composed 
and gathered these scrolls? This again is 
treated at length. The reviewer is happy 
to see that Burrows now takes the posi- 
tion that they cannot simply be called 
the Essenes, as this sect is described by 
the ancient writers; the identification 
of the scrolls with them is premature. 

Finally, Professor Burrows assesses the 
importance of the Dead Sea scrolls for 
biblical scholarship. This is, like the rest 
of the book, a sane and balanced treat- 
ment. The general public will be more 
interested in the contributions of the 
scrolls to the study of Judaism and 
Christianity than in their contributions 
to textual criticism, historical grammar, 
and paleography. Here also conclusions 
are conditioned because the evidence is 
incomplete. There has been some fear 
stimulated by Edmund Wilson’s New 
Yorker article that the scrolls may sub- 
stantially affect Christian belief; Bur- 








rows reassures his readers on this score, 
Without foreseeing any such danger, 
one may wonder whether Professor Bur- 
rows’ habitual moderation has not led 
him to discount the probable effect of 
the scrolls on the study of the New 
Testament and primitive Christianity. 
This reviewer is inclined to think that 
it will be greater than any one now 
suspects, once all the material is publish- 
ed and submitted to discussion. But, as 
Burrows says, it will not so revolutionize 
our understanding of the New Testa- 
ment as to require the revision of any 
basic article of the Christian faith. With- 
in these limits, however, there is room 
for more than a small revolution. 

Writing for the general public, Bur. 
rows has abstained from footnotes, 
Scholars will be grateful for the extreme- 
ly full bibliography which is appended. 

Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea contains, with slight mod- 
ifications and amplifications, the article 
which appeared in The New Yorker 
(May 14, 1955). Published almost 
simultaneously with the work of Pro- 
fessor Burrows, the book inevitably in- 
vites comparison. It is difficult to make 
a comparison which is entirely fair, 
Burrows is a scholar and Wilson is a 
journalist, and both men are in the top 
rank of their professions. 

The book covers roughly the same 
ground as Burrows’ book, but on a 
smaller scale. The account of the dis- 
covery of the scrolls is given at length 
and agrees with the account of Burrows, 
who is one of Wilson’s sources. Most of 
the book is concerned with the Essenes: 
what we know of them from ancient 
writers, what we can infer from the 
scrolls. I have noted above that Burrows 
does not accept the identification of the 
Qumran sect with the Essenes simply 
and without qualification; the reader of 
Wilson’s book will easily conclude that 
the identification is an established con- 
clusion, which it is not. 

The limitations of the journalist affect 
Wilson’s treatment in one feature which 
has excited much discussion among the 
readers of The New Yorker and has 
stirred up not a few doubts. This is the 
question of the effect of the scrolls on 
the history of the New Testament and 
early Christianity. Wilson has con- 
cluded that no one except an “inde- 
pendent” scholar—independent here 
meaning a man with no religious con 
victions—is able to arrive at an objective 
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evaluation of the meaning of the scrolls 
for the history of primitive Christianity. 
The scrolls, Wilson believes, will show 
that “the rise of Christianity should, at 
last, be generally understood as simply 
an episode of human history rather than 

. as dogma and divine revelation.” 

The most polite word for this claim 
of exclusive objectivity is arrogance. 
Wilson is quite well aware that the 
scrolls would not be known at all if it 
were not for “dependent” scholars—sit 
venia verbo. He also knows that “liberal” 
scholars (much the same as “inde- 
pendent,” I presume) are as disturbed 
by the scrolls as any one else; for the 
scrolls create serious arguments against 
the classical hypotheses of New Testa- 
ment criticism of the last few genera- 
tions. But he thinks he detects a “nerv- 
ousness” in those scholars who are im- 
peded by religious beliefs, a reluctance 
to come to grips with the problems. 
Wilson’s keen insight has noticed the 
reluctance of scholars to admit new evi- 
dence which will make them unwrap 
their neatly packaged bundles of set 
opinion. But it is unfair to say that the 
whole profession is looking for a place 
in which to hide the evidence. That 
Jewish scholars are afraid of the scrolls 
because they may make us distrustful of 
the Masoretic text is nonsense. That 
New Testament scholars have “boy- 
cotted” the scrolls is untrue, and the 
word is offensive; they have hitherto 
shown less interest, not because they are 
afraid the body will be discovered, but 
because the languages and history of the 
“intertestamental” field are more closely 
related to Old Testament studies. 

Hence, while it is true that Wilson’s 
book is first-class journalism, the reader 
ought to be aware that he is reading an 
over-simplification. On each issue that 
Wilson takes up there is more to be 
said; and in some issues these additional 
remarks are so urgent that they ren- 
der Wilson’s simplification misleading, 
if not false. 


Joun L. McKenzie, S. J. 


Cleanse My Heart by Vincent P. 
McCorry, S.J. Newman. 179 pp. 
$2.75. 


[s VIEW OF the current widespread in- 

terest in the Gospels on the part of 
various Catholic Action organizations, 
this small volume of reprints from 
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Vincent P. McCorry: The gospel ‘as 
up-to-date as the morning newspaper” 


Father McCorry’s column, “The Word,” 
in America, is both timely and useful. 
It will be especially so as “reading for 
runners,” since each meditation fills only 
about three pages of large, amply spaced 
type. With economy of words and con- 
ciseness of ideas the author presents 
from each Gospel one or two clear-cut 
truths and then drives these home in a 
scintillating style, often with folksy il- 
lustrations that stick to the memory. The 
problems discussed are mostly down-to- 
earth applications of the Christian way 
of life amid’ this quite unchristian 
world today. In the language of the 
marketplace Father McCorry presents a 
fresh, unhackneyed viewpoint of such 
socially destructive notions as our pre- 
valent departmentalizing of life: “I am 
a Catholic toward the Mass, but not 
toward the masses . . . in my heart, but 
not in my heartlessness.” Then, as a spur 
to Catholic Action, he reminds us that, 
judging from the parable of the leaven, 
“the yeast must be right in the dough,” 
not serenely and indifferently aloof. 
Also the story-lesson of the Good Sam- 
aritan, amazingly transformed into the 
parable of the “Good Negro” or the 
“Good Jew,” becomes a devastating blow 
to unfounded racial snobbery. 

Such telling applications makes these 
gospel commentaries as up-to-date as the 
morning newspaper. This effect is aided 
by the breezy diction, which, in all 
reverence, calls the feeding of the five 
thousand “a miraculous fish fry,” and 
describes as “jockeying for position” the 
social climbing of those invited to what 


is called a “de luxe dinner.” All this 
serves to bring home a needed and time- 
ly truth—namely, that Christianity, 
though very serious, is not necessarily 
solemn and certainly never depressing. 

Although these meditations have little 
direct bearing on the Gospel in its 
liturgical setting, they nevertheless bring 
out one very important truth in this re- 
gard. We are told that the miracles de- 
scribed in the Gospels ate “like the sacra- 
ments of Christ: the material thing you 
could see (in the historical narrative) 
was always trivial in comparison with 
the spiritual meaning which you 
couldn’t see” in the sacramental mystery 
of the Mass. To illustrate this two-fold 
character of Christ's miracles the author 
cites the case of the palsied man, whose 
physical healing was used as a “crash- 
ing proof” of the divine power to effect 
a simultaneous spiritual cure. So any 
reader, thus mindful of the close sacra- 
mental relationship between the Sunday 
Gospel and the Mass, should find his 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Holy Sacrifice immeasurably enriched 
with a dynamism that will effectively 
spark both his spiritual and his worka- 
day life in all its aspects. 


Sister M. Cercizia, O.S.B. 


My Daily Prayer. Confraternity of 
the Precious Blood. 502 pp. $.82, 
paper; $1.35, leatherette. 


I iow IDEA seems to prevail with too 
many people that—while it is nor- 
mal to have different ties, pipes, hats or 
brooches—they should, or need, have 
one prayerbook only, with the resultant 
dilemma: either a missal, or a general 
prayerbook. When this is worn out, the 
user is in a groove, buys the same thing 
again and nothing else, without real- 
izing what he misses. Likewise, a fine 
book of devotions that is different is 
often passed up as a gift for somebody 
because “he has a prayerbook already.” 

There is no reason why everybody 
should not have a little library of pray- 
erbooks from which he can select at will. 
Beside the missal, the general prayer- 
book and the Following of Christ, there 
are books of Communion prayers, of 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, books for 
different states in life and many books 
of special devotions. 

The Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, under the direction of Msgr. 
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Joseph Frey, publishers of the Stedman 
missal, Scripture readings and the ex- 
cellent, prayerbook-size, popular com- 
pendium of the Summa, My Way of 
Life, have recently published My Daily 
Prayer, whith would be a useful acquis- 
ition for all, from teen-age up, regard- 
less of what prayerbook(s) they have 
already. It attempts to provide for the 
laity a means of sharing in the spirit of 
the official prayer of the Church, called 
the Divine Office and found in the 
Breviary. And it does so in a very brief, 
simple and practical way. It is not ex- 
pected that many will start praying all 
the “canonical hours,” but Part I of My 
Daily Prayer has a little prayer, of 
Breviary flavor, for six different times 
during each of the seven days of the 
week. They require about two minutes 
each. The times are flexible, the prayers 
optional. 

Part II contains a two minute read- 
ing for every Sunday. These “Seasonal 
Thoughts” are instructive and inspira- 
tional, and might well be read before 
Mass. Part III supplies an informative 
reading, with miniature moral and 
prayer, for the feasts of the saints. 

Parts II and III alone are worth more 
than the price of this fine book. It is 
likely that they will at first have the 
greater appeal for the majority, and 
may gradually lead to appreciation of 
Part I. 


Rev. Perer Ruspens 


God and His Creation edited by 
A. M. Henry, O.P. Fides. 511 pp. 
$6.50. 


| ives PRESENT volume, second in the 
six-volume Fides Theology Library, 
consists of twelve chapters written by 
different French theologians and cover- 
ing the material contained in the Prima 
Pars of the Summa Theologiae of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Accordingly, the 
volume is divided into three books. The 
first is concerned with the existence of 
the one God in three divine Persons; 
the second treats of God the Creator, 
wherein besides a consideration of the 
creative act of God there is included a 
study of the nature of evil, of angels 
and of man; the third and final book is 
concerned with God insofar as He con- 
tinually governs His creatures and leads 
them to the end which He has deter- 
mined for them. 
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It is not easy to give a considered 
judgment on the volume, for it 
possesses many valuable qualities along 
with some rather notable defects. To 
begin with its excellences, it can be 
noted that the volume includes impor- 
tant matter that is frequently slighted 
in ordinary theological manuals; thus, 
for example, a rather full treatment of 
the theology of the angels is included, 
while the space given to a consideration 
of the government of God cannot be 
praised too highly. A second notable 
quality, to be found throughout the 
book but in a special way in the section 
dealing with God the Creator, is em- 
bodied in an exegesis which makes full 
use of contemporary scholarship to bring 
out the exact meaning of relevant pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture. No doubt not 
all the interpretations arrived at will 
please all theologians, or even all ex- 
egetes, but the attempt was badly 
needed and by and large is successful. 
A third noteworthy feature is the posi- 
tive theology expounded in this volume, 
especially in scriptural matters. 

This brings us to the defects to be 
found in the book. If the positive side 
of theology has been handled success- 
fully in the present volume, the specu- 
lative side, for the most part, appears 
slighted. It is given relatively little 
space, the matter is not sufficiently de- 
veloped, and the manner of treatment 
appears somewhat perfunctory. But the 
chief defect is this: it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the type of reader for whom the 
volume is intended. A first examination 
of the volume inclines one to judge it a 
work composed for readers with little or 
no theological background; unfortunate- 
ly, however, the various authors of the 
several chapters have not always kept 
this in mind with the result that not a 
few pages can be little else than opaque 
to the mind of a beginner in theology. 
A sample can be found where Fr. Du- 
barle takes up evolution. 

When all is said and done, the final 
judgment on the book must be a favor- 
able one, for the volume surely repre- 
sents a mature and highly intelligent 
attempt at a theological synthesis adapt- 
ed to the twentieth century; the result 
is a valuable, if uneven, book; and we 
can hope that it is but a prelude to the 
beginning of a wide-spread knowledge 
in the United States of the wisdom that 
is theology. 

R. F. Sorrn, S.J. 





A Shepherd Without Sheep by E. 
Boyd Barrett. Bruce. 143 pp. 
$2.75. 


A STORY OF A mistake corrected or of 

a failure redeemed is invariably one 
of great human interest. Such was the 
subject of the previous book by E. Boyd 
Barrett, Shepherds in the Mist. Equally 
appealing is this book that advances a 
program of rehabilitation for those who 
have lost the dignity of high station. 
The author touches upon a very delicate 
and personal problem when he writes 
of the priests who have failed. It is to 
his credit that his statement of fact and 
his development of theme is both cir- 
cumspect and edifying. 

The purpose of this book is to point 
out the varied ways in which these in- 
dividuals may be regained for God. The 
first step, in the mind of the author, is 
to understand their position. The sec- 
ond is to make contact that will estab- 
lish confidence. The final step is to work 
with them and for them in both human 
and divine ways. 

“The priesthood,” Barrett states, 
“changes a man forever.” The fact of 
his dedication to God, the powers he 
holds from God, the position of leader- 
ship that is rightfully his, these are the 
truths from which no priest can ever 
escape. He cannot forget them or make 
himself immune to the realization that 
others are always aware of them. The 
discredited priest becomes ever subject 
to the moods of failure. Sensitive to his 
position, he is hard to approach. Aware 
of the disapproval of others, he shuns 
close association. Conscious of his fail- 
ure, he hesitates to call for help even to 
God. A sympathy for his weakness and 
an understanding of his problem is need- 
ed to draw him out of himself and to 
bolster his courage. 

On the credit side are the forgotten 
things. The faith that will not be si- 
lenced, the memories of a good past that 
constantly call out to him, the recollec- 
tion of what he might have been, these 
are forces for good that work in him. A 
sense of loneliness for God and a desire 
to be of help to others constantly haunts 
him. 

In conclusion the author lists out of 
the memory of past needs and of the 
knowledge of effective work now being 
accomplished, the ways in which all may 
aid these priests: a sympathetic attitude 
that will elicit their trust and coopera 
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tion, a prayer that will gain God’s grace 
for them, and a technique that will lead 
them patiently back to the unity they 
desire. 

The majority of those who will read 
this book will never have occasion to 
personally encounter such a priest. But 
to everyone is given the opportunity of 
sharing in this great spiritual work, for 
as the author states: “Stray Shepherds 
are won back from bondage today only 
when a price has been paid, though the 
coinage is not gold but prayer and sac- 
rifice.” This book will be of interest to 
many because of its human appeal. It 
will attain its purpose, however, only 
when the reader takes up the program 
suggested and makes that payment of 
prayer and sacrifice that is needed for 
the accomplishment of this work. 

ConeELL Down, C.P. 


One Shepherd, One Flock by Oliver 
Barres. Sheed and Ward. 203 pp. 
$3. 


CoNGREGATIONAL minister here 

tells the absorbing story of his con- 
version. The first part of the book is 
devoted to a record of personal history 
in the form of a diary. In it we can see 
the transforming influence of God's 
grace on a docile soul. In so many subtle 
ways God leads him on until his think- 
ing is one with truth. The inevitable 
follows—he becomes a Catholic. 

It was not an easy decision to make. 
The first time Oliver Barres heard the 
voice of the Roman shepherd it was 
repellent. The words were arrogant and 
the tone of command offended. The 
gate guarded by the Roman shepherd 
was too narrow for his possessions so he 
turned away. But the voice kept sound- 
ing in his ear until he knew that he 
would have to return to the narrow gate. 

Oddly enough, the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston 
was one of the recent events that pre- 
cipitated the author’s entrance into the 
Catholic Church. He was preoccupied 
with the question of unity. He soon 
realized that any attempt to find a unify- 
ing principle within the ranks of Protes- 
tantism was futile and frustrating. His 
mind began to clear and his thought be- 
gan to crystallize. “Even those who say 
that the one true Church is yet to be 
realized (where has it been for lo these 
Many centuries?) agree that the ecum- 
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enical movement cannot succeed with- 
out including Rome. But Rome is irre- 
formable! Therefore, if this movement is 
to achieve Christian unity, the Prot- 
estant position which is capable of 
change, must change—Romeward.” 

His decision to become a Catholic was 
not hasty. Too much depended on it. 
That is why it had to be tested and given 
a chance to mature. To test it, the 
author began to argue with himself on 
paper. The second section of the book, 
Catholicism or Chaos, is the result. He 
calls it his “objective carving of Roman 
doctrine” by which he projected his 
own mind into a Catholic mode of 
thought in order to get a full and clear 
impression of what it really is. Accord- 
ingly he treats at length subjects that 
are of particular concern to Protestants, 
such as Justification, Authority, Peter’s 
Primacy, Papal Infallibility, Catholic 
Freedom, Transubstantiation and Mari- 
ology. His treatment is more apologetic 
than polemic. He need have no misgiv- 
ings, however, because he has handled 
his subjects with exceptional skill. We 
are confident his writing will serve the 
purposes intended by the author: “to 
aid other souls caught in the whirlpools 
of religious doubt by showing them 
more clearly the Rock which their fin- 
gers strive to grasp in a last desperate 
effort to save themselves from a watery 
grave of watered-down theology.” 

Here is a book we can heartily recom- 
mend to the interested inquirer. It will 
satisfy his most searching questions. 


Axsert J. Nets, O.F.M. 
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Oliver Barres, his wife and two 
daughters: ex-Congregationalists 








The Church Teaches translated by 
Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Herder. 400 pp. $5.75. 


rms and teacher of theology will 
welcome this book as the most prac- 
tical source for ready reference on the 
basic teaching of the Church through- 
out the ages that has'appeared in Eng- 
lish in the past decade. Arranged accord- 
ing to topic or doctrine in the order 
usually followed in our manuals of 
dogma, there is a clear and systematic 
presentation of the doctrine of the 
Church as found in her official or quasi- 
official documents, with a fine balance 
in the sections, each arranged 
chronologically. Thus we have these 
sections: Professions of Faith; Revela- 
tion, Faith, and Reason; Tradition and 
Holy Scripture; The Church; The 
Triune God; God the Creator and 


Sanctifier; The Incarnation and Re- 


demption; Grace; The Sacraments; The 
Last Things. The introductions are 
brief, accurate and factual, and the 
Church’s teaching presented in its his- 
toric setting. 


In considerable part the translations 
are from the classic work of Denziger, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum, with marginal 
references and a table of parallel refer- 
ences showing the correspondence be- 
tween Denziger’s work and The Church 
Teaches. The general index and the 
topical index are both very practical and 
help to make the book usable for stu- 
dent and teacher. 

Father Gerald Van Ackeren, editor of 
this volume, makes no idle boast when 
he claims that the translators are com- 
petent in Latin and Greek and prof- 
cient in theological learning. We might 
add that they are exceptionally compe- 
tent in the art of translating into good, 
readable English. One need only com- 
pare this clear and fluent translation 
with other efforts at the same texts. We 
are grateful for the omission of obsolete 
words and cumbersome Latinistic sen- 
tences which force the reader to turn to 
the original for clarification. 

The binding, paper and typography 
are all excellent, a credit to the pub- 
lisher. We share the hope of Father Van 
Ackeren that this book will prove a 
“valuable vade mecum for the American 
student of theology.” No student of 
theology should be without it. 


Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 295) 


polish off some 250 books an hour. He 
fell off his pace recently, however, when 
he was told that a book store customer 
had asked the clerk for “Msgr. Dailey’s 
new book, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” 

The December issue of The Christian 
Herald carried the article, “An Open 
Letter to Offending Book Publishers.” 
In forthrightly taking to task the pub- 
lishers of The Deer Park (Putnam) and 
The Great Man (Dutton),, the author, 
Clarence W. Hall, speaks out forcefully 
and effectively against publishers and 
promotion men so obviously obsessed 
with sex. After asking the publishers if 
they really have such a thorough-going 
contempt for the American book buyer, 
he tells them: “What some of your re- 
cent products say in essence is just this: 
‘American people, for all their protesta- 
tions of morality, are fundamentally dir- 
ty in mind. They don’t care a whoop 
for literary quality, for good plotting, 
deft characterizations, mood and emo- 
tion. They just want obscenity. They 
may be hindered from doing their own 
sinning, but they love to do it vicarious- 
ly in novels. It is this hypocrisy we shall 
trade on. It is these essentially dirty 
minds from whom we shall reap a whale 
of a profit!’” 

I hope Mr. Hall has saved some am- 
munition for the Vantage Press and 
their newest and most ludicrous mon- 
ster: Sexual Misbehavior of the Upper 
Cultured. They are pushing it proudly 
as “. .. a frank, unabashed study, based 
on 137,000 case histories of sexual mis- 
behavior among collegebred executives, 
teachers, nurses, social workers, and 
other professional men and women in 
the U. S.” 

The Catholic juvenile field continues 
to show promise and imagination. 
Among the brighter titles coming this 
Spring: Before I Go to Sleep by Enid 
Blyton (Catholic version, Little Brown, 
March), The Book of Books by Daniel- 
Rops (Kenedy, April), A Book of Saints 
by Mildred Criss (Dodd, Mead, 
March), Saints Upon a Time by Joan 
Windham (Sheed and Ward, March), 
Wonders of Science by Gary Webster 
(Sheed and Ward, March), Elizabeth 
Borton de Trevino’s beautifully done 
little book, Carpet of Flowers 
(Crowell), Rainbow Tomorrow by 


Nicolete Meridith Stack (Bruce), and 
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a new and interesting group of titles in 
the Vision Book Series from Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 

The recently completed and much 
publicized Management Audit of the 
Catholic Church published by the 
American Institute of Management 
yields this provocative paragraph about 
the Catholic Press: “This examination 
by the American Institute of Manage- 
ment discloses what we believe to be a 
principal weakness in the Church’s de- 
velopment program. There are apparent- 
ly too many Catholic publications with 
too little effort to see that any of them 
are truly outstanding. For example, one 
of the world’s most useful publications 
is the ‘Christian Science Monitor,’ and 
nothing printed by any other religious 
society can be favorably compared to it. 
We wonder why the greater readership 
for Catholic publications could not like- 
wise provide a very high publishing 
standard in the daily or weekly field.” 

Obituary Notes: Rev. Neil Boyton 
author of 22 books for boys died at 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, New 
York at the age of 71. Father Boy- 
ton’s last book was Circus at Madison 
Square Garden; he was writing another 
during the year of sickness that pre- 
ceeded his death on February Ist. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, British novelist, died on 
January 15 at her home near Rye-Sussex 
at the age of 68. Of her more than thirty 
novels she is probably best known for 
Joanna Godden, The Lardners and the 
Laurelwoods, and The Treasures of the 
Snow. Another famous novel of Miss 
Smith’s Superstition Corner, was re- 
issued last year as part of the Thomas 
More Books to Live series. Father 
Matthew Britt, O.S.B., author of 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal, How 
to Serve, and other works on hymnology 
and the liturgy, died recently in 
Olympia, Washington. Frank Sherwood 
Taylor, authority on the history of 
science and director of the Science 
Museum of London died last month at 
the age of 59. Mr. Taylor was a famous 








convert and author of several well- 
known and widely respected books on 
the relation of science and religion, the 
most recent being Man and Matter. 

Short Subjects: Columbia Pictures 
has purchased the movie rights to Edwin 
O'Connor's The Last Hurrah (Little, 
Brown). The cost of bringing the al- 
ready famous character of Frank Skeff- 
ington, Mr. O’Connor’s dynamically 
drawn old-line- political- boss hero, to 
Hollywood is reported to be $200,000. 
Considering that O’Connor got just a 
little over $700 as the entire proceeds 
from his first novel, The Oracle, things 
are looking up indeed.—Those interest- 
ed in researching and fully understand- 
ing the recent changes in the rites of 
Holy Week will be interested in the 
excellent bibliography offered by the 
Liturgical Conference of Boston. (The 
Liturgical Conference, Room 1106, 41 
Tremont Street)—Weeping Cross, a 
Thomas More Book to Live has been re- 
cently published in Holland. The Dutch 
title is Bitter Brood.—_Dan Herr, former 
proprietor of this space, has been busy 
the past two months on a speaking and 
television tour that took him into sev- 
eral states. Among other engagements he 
spoke at Fontbonne College in St. Louis, 
at the Johnstown Carroll Forum and the 
Lancaster Catholic Forum in Pennsyl- 
vania, and for the Wisconsin Catholic 
Action Council in Milwaukee. 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 306) 


The Downside Review continues to 
offer, quarter by quarter, varied and 
excellent material. Of all the reviews 
which form the subject of this Letter it 
has the clearest idea of where it is going, 
and in consequence manages to arrive 
with the minimum of trouble. It is not, 
as Catholic reviews so often do, per- 
petually tilting at windmills that were 
dismantled long ago. The winter num- 
ber contained an excellently made selec- 
tion of extracts from the forthcoming 
translation (to be published by Black- 
friars) of Pere Congar’s Jalons pour une 
theologie du laicat. Donald Attwater is 
the translator. 

This pioneering book needs to be 
widely read here. If it were and some 
of its principles applied I should hardly 
have to contribute so depressing a letter 
on Catholic reviews. Matters, I am sure, 
would be very different. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Cuaucer, by G. K. Chesterton. Sheed 
and Ward. 285 pp. $3.50. With 
Chaucer as the springboard, Chester- 
ton discusses a variety of things. New 
World Chesterton edition. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE New LitTLE 
Orrice, by Rev. John J. Kugler. Sale- 
siana. 209 pp. $2.75. Scriptural back- 
ground and simple explanation of the 
psalms and prayers of the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Tue Erernat SHEPHERD, by Thomas 
H. Moore, S.J. Apostleship of Prayer. 
93 pp. Unpriced. The fourth and 
final volume in this series of medita- 
tions recounts the passion, death, res- 
urrection and ascension of Our Lord. 


InpuLGENCES, by Winfrid Herbst, 
§.D.S. Bruce. 99 pp. Paper, $1.50. 
Discussion of indulgences in general 
and of those attached to specific pray- 
ers and devotions. 


LeaAvEN OF Ho iness, by Rev. Charles 
Hugo Doyle. Newman. 242 pp. $3.50. 
Conferences for religious continuing 
in the vein of In Pursuit of Perfec- 
tion for sisters and priest-counselors. 


LeTTERS TO AN AMERICAN FARMER, by 
Rev. Urban Baer. National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 117 pp. Pa- 
per, $2.00. Agricultural sociology and 
economics from a Christian viewpoint 
in the form of letters from a pastor 
to a farmer. 


Tue Licut Beyonp, by Rev. Leonard J. 
Fick. Newman. 184 pp. $3.50. A 
study of the theology of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his attitude toward 


the Catholic Church. 


Lives OF THE Saints, edited by Rev. 
Hugo Hoever. Catholic Book. 511 pp. 
$2.75. A missal-size compilation of 
short lives of the saints for each day 
of the year. Illustrated. 


Matrers Lirurcicat, by Rev. Joseph 
Wuest, C.SS.R. Translated by Rev. 
Thomas W. Mullaney, C.SS.R. Re- 
arranged by Rev. Wiiliiam T. Barry, 
C.Ss.R. Pustet. 1171 pp. $7. A new 
edition of The Collectio Rerum Litur- 
gicarum with a translation and ap 
plication of the General Decree sim- 
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plifying the rubrics of the missal ‘and 
the breviary. 


Minp anp Bopy, by Pedro L. Entralgo. 
Kenedy. 150 pp. $3.50. A short his- 
tory of the evolution of: medical 
thought with special emphasis on the 
place of psychology through the ages. 


Tue Names oF Curist, by Louis of 
Leon, O.S.A. Herder. 315 pp. $4.75. 
A spiritual classic by a sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish friar; a commentary on 
the names applied to Christ in Sacred 
Scripture. A volume in the Cross and 
Crown Series of Spirituality. 


On THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC 
Fairn, by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by James F. Anderson. 351 
pp- Hanover House. Cloth, $2. Image 
Book. Paper, $0.95. Book Two: Crea- 
tion, of the Summa Contra Gentiles 
with an introduction and notes. 


Tue Purpose oF Lire, by Rev. Philip 
A. Grasso. G. P. Anthony Publishing 
Company. 248 pp. $3. Chapters on 
the purpose of man’s life and the 
means to achieve the goal. 


SAINTS AND THEIR AtTrrisuTEs, by 
Helen Roeder. Regnery. 391 pp. 
$3.75. For reference, a listing of 
saints, the emblems with which they 
are associated, their rank, feast days 
and patronages. Amply cross-indexed. 


Srrivinc For PerFection, by L. Colin, 
C.SS.R. Newman. 272 pp. $3.50. For 
religious, a commentary on the effort 
to be exerted in attaining their end; 
an evaluation of the essence of the 
religious state. 


TALES OF THE Lonc Bow, by G. K. 
Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 219 pp. 
$3. A humorous, yet purposefully se- 
rious novel of a group of amiable ec- 
centrics who call themselves the Lu- 
natic Asylum and who defend the 
individual against conformity. New 
World Chesterton edition. 


Wuite Cap Anp Prayer, by Teresa Lu- 
cero Nelson. Vantage. 226 pp. $2.75. 
Autobiography of a Filipino nurse 
whose religious faith helped her over- 
come the tragedies of war, death and 
separation. 


The true and inspiring 
story of a woman 
dedicated to the 
spiritual life 


MY 
BELOVED 


THE STORY OF 
A CARMELITE NUN 


With eloquence and frankness, a 
Carmelite nun takes the reader 
with her into one of the strictest 
orders of the Catholic Church to 
explain the joys of the dedicated 
| life achieved through the sternest 

measures of poverty, silence, hu- 
mility, obedience, and penance. A 
true and moving story of faith, 
expressed in beautiful, convincing 
prose. 


By MOTHER CATHERINE THOMAS 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
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preschoolers 
elementary school age 
teenagers 





will find many exciting and 
important books in each of 
these special lists: 


Catholic Books for Catholic 
Children 
Adult Fiction for High School 
Adult Biography for High 
* School 


Write for free copies. 
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2. MAN AND THE STATE by Jacques Maritain (paper) $1.25 38. DEAD AND NOT BURIED by H. F. M. Prescott $2.50 
2 ONE MOMENT PLEASE by Rev. James Keller $1.00 39. THE PORTABLE DANTE (700 pages, paper) $1.25 
4. THE QUIET LIGHT by Louis de Wohl $1.95 
5. TALES OF THE LONG BOW by G. K. Chestert 3.00 » . ‘ . 
é a iices . The Modern Library Series (cloth binding) 
6. THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING by Fulton J. Sheen $2.00 
7. TREATISE ON LAW by St. Thomas Aquinas (paper) 95¢ 40. INTRODUCTION TO ST. THOMAS AQUINAS $1.45 
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48. ADVENTURES AND MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK ( 
14. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS by G. K. Chesterton 75¢ HOLMES: DOYLE $1.45 
ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
(Summa Contra Gentiles) 49. THE CANTERBURY TALES: CHAUCER $1.45 
15. BOOK ONE: GOD (Aquinas; Pegis translation) 85¢ 
50. THE CITY OF GOD: ST. AUGUSTINE $2.45 
16. BOOK TWO: CREATION (Aquinas; Pegis translation) 95¢ 
51. THE WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM $2.45 
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(cloth binding) 
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19. THE PATH TO ROME by Hilaire Belloc $3.75 210 West Medison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois y 
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24. TRUE DEVOTION TO MARY Name h 
by St. Louis de Montfort (paper) $1.00 (please print) 
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25. THE DIVINE COMEDY: DANTE (paper) 95¢ Siidinain I 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE LIFE OF WINSTON 

CHURCHILL, by Leonard Wibber- 
ley, is as fabulous a modern life as one 
could imagine. A personality of great 
stature, Churchill was convinced from 
an early period of his life that fate was 
preserving him for a monumental task. 
Time after time, in a life of heightened 
danger, he escaped injury when injury 
seemed inevitable: through boyhood 
escapades, through professional soldier- 
ing against tribes in revolt in India and 
against the valiant Boers in South 
Africa, through the First World War, 
wherein he served England for a time as 
First Lord of the Admiralty with fre- 
quent visits to the front. 

With the German invasion of Nor- 
way in April, 1940, the resignation of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain became in- 
evitable. It was equally as inevitable that 
the King should summon Churchill to 
the post. “The destiny for which he felt 
his life had been constantly preserved 
lay before him. He embraced it eagerly 
with all that courage and zest he had 
always shown when the odds lay heavily 
against him.” A major figure in British 
politics since the turn of the century, 
Churchill achieved the fullness of his 
peculiar genius as wartime leader. 

Reviewing Churchill’s stupendous ac- 
complishments as set down by this rea- 
sonably objective biographer, the reader 
is convinced that here is a man of cour- 
age, wit, intelligence, and highly in- 
dividual and accurate intuition, but a 
personality impossible to admire whole- 
heartedly. 

The Life of Winston Churchill is a 
rapidly interesting book that will aid the 
young reader to a sober understanding 
of this age. 

LIONHEART, by George Baker, is 
a biography of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
It is well-written and lively, and the 
author arranges background facts in 
such a way as to maintain their impor- 
tance without allowing them to domi- 
nate. It is highly probable that the atten- 
tive young reader will have a good (per- 
haps his first) notion of the maneuvers 
of Richard’s Crusade, after reading 
Lionheart. It is inescapable that he will 
acquire a romanticized idea of Richard 


himself. 








Lionheart is very nearly hero-worship- 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


ful. It proceeds on the assumption that 
Richard was the quintessence of knight- 
hood. Richard took the Cross, according 
to this book, because he realized that 
“his great gifts—his powerful body, his 
strong nature, his darting mind and high 
and noble spirit—must be dedicated to 
the work of God, Who had so bountiful- 
ly endowed him with the qualities called 
for by the task that lay ahead.” When 
Richard’s army was forced to turn back 
from Jerusalem temporarily, there was 
dissension amongst the warriors. This 
pained Richard, but he understood it to 
be the result of smallness of spirit: 
“They were not impelled and sustained, 
as he was, by that high and selfless con- 
secration to the service of the Cross.” 

There are histories which would de- 
flate some of these fine feelings about 
Coeur de Lion. But few would deny 
the author’s statement that Richard 
“stands out from the pages of history 
vivid, colourful, brave and strong. .. . ” 
It is this Richard whom the author had 
elected to vivify, and he carries out his 
intention with spirit. 

WHISPERING WIND, by Colonel 
Red Reeder, is a story of the massacre 
of Cheyenne Indians at Sand Creek by 
militia of the Colorado Territory. Under 
command of a certain Colonel Chiving- 
ton, a preacher when not leading his 
band of volunteers, the white men posi- 





Illustration by C. W. Anderson 
for “A Horse Named Joe” 


tioned two cannons on a ridge overlook- 
ing the Indian village, previously placed 
under the protection of the U. S. gov- 
ernment. At break of day, Chivington 
opened fire with the ¢annons, and fol- 
lowed with a cavalry attack on the un- 
prepared village. According to Chiving- 
ton’s proud report, his men killed 
“Chiefs Black Kettle, White Antelope 
and Little Robe, and between four and 
five hundred other Indians” including 
women and children. 

The author's picture of this atrocity is 
unsparing, but his book is a balanced 
presentation of the troubles between 
Indian and white. Colonel Reeder is not 
a sentimentalist about the Indians. 

The fiction centers on the conflict ex- 
perienced by a young Indian, Whisper- 
ing Wind, who finds his respect for his 
peace-loving father at odds with his own 
admiration for the “dog soldiers,” the 
warrior society of the Cheyenne. 

Except for one awkward and unneces- 
sary use of coincidence, the plot is 
straightforward and _attention-holding. 
The young Indian hero is a sympathetic 
well-drawn figure. The view of Indian 
life which the book offers is interesting, 
if not overly detailed. 

In A HORSE NAMED JOE, author 
Robert Gard takes some time to get to 
his main plot item, but when he does, 
it is a good one—a 500-mile cross-country 
horse race under conditions simulating 
those endured by early Western settlers. 

Sammy McRae returns to his uncle’s 
ranch in western Canada after complet- 
ing an unjust prison-school sentence for 
robbery. His love for horses and the 
western country brings him back even 
though the teen-age orphan knows that 
the uncle does not want him. He is wel- 
comed by his aunt and the ranch hands, 
however, and ultimately enters the big 
race to prove to himself that the prison 
term has not made a moral cripple of 
him. As the forty or so entries start out 
on the grueling two-week ride, reader 
interest is at a high point, and Mr. Gard 
does a fine job of keeping it there until 
the end of the race and of the book. 

The excitement, and the affectionate 
picture of the open western country 
make this a book which should delight 
teen-age boys. The illustrations are by 
C. W. Anderson, whose horse drawings 
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are marvelously detailed but oddly 
static. 

TROUBLE ON THE RUN, by 
James L. Summers, is a high-school 
story with a masculine viewpoint, but 
its appeal, unlike that of strictly sports 
stories, should not be limited to boys. 
Mr. Summers’ approach to highschool- 
ers, and his style in writing about them, 
are both highly individual. His heroes 
are uniform in their awkwardness, 
physical, social and intellectual. But 
most entertainingly so, and with great 
promise for future suavity. 

In Trouble on the Run, hero Roger 
Holman is weighted down with misfor- 
tunes: he doesn’t stand a chance with 
the popular girl of his dreams; he is 
elected to be a miler when his ambitions 
and strength can stretch no farther than 
the 880; and, worst of all, one of his 
confreres volunteers him as chairman of 
a school float for the annual community 
festival. Roger -cringes under his 
troubles, until a pert red-haired sopho- 
more miss who admires him vigorously, 
plots maneuvers here and there shrewd- 
ly designed to set the boy up. 

It is impossible for an adult not to 
laugh out loud with every third page of 
Trouble on the Run, the while wonder- 
ing if adolescent readers are detached 
enough from their fictional peers to do 
the same. Trouble on the Run has real- 
ity and merit far above average, but it is 
thinner. than its predecessors, with a 
weaker plot; and a faint impression of 
sameness. 

Karen Hale, heroine of ALMOST 
APRIL, by Zoa Sherburne, is a teen-age 
child of divorce, now facing reunion 
with the father she has not seen since 
she was eleven. Her mother is dead; her 
grandmother is seriously ill. Karen has 
no choice but to go to the Oregon home 
of her father and his wife. She is briefly 
rude and hateful to the new Mrs. Hale, 
but the young woman’s open friendli- 
ness soon wins her over. When a tiny, 
sickly son is born to the Hales, Karen 
worries over both the infant and his 
parents. 

She has had a serious quarrel with her 
father over her friendship with a boy 
the father considers a delinquent. By 
story's end, the harshness between father 
and daughter has softened, but the 
author sensibly does not try for the enor- 
mous happy ending which would have 
seen the two vastly different young 
people fall instantly in love. 
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Almost April is a mature and realistic 
teen-age romance that is always in good 
taste, while dealing with a basically dis- 
tasteful situation. The stand on divorce 
might not be the strongest possible; 
there is a shifting of responsibility from 
the couple themselves to the grand- 
mother. But the effects of divorce on the 
child are graphically drawn, and the 
long-lasting hurts described. 

FIRST LOVE, TRUE LOVE, by 
Anne Emery, is the story of the first 
love, true love in the life of Pat Mar- 
lowe, an undistinguished high-school 
junior who is surrounded by famous 
family. Her mother writes fiction for 
popular magazines; her brother, a senior, 
is the high-school’s leading athlete. Pat 
feels left out of it all, particularly so 
because her regular boy friend of last 
year is now a college freshman. Her 
loneliness is soon filled by one Tim 
Davis, “six feet tall, with black hair and 
clear brown eyes that almost closed 
when he smiled a wide, teasing grin.” 
Tim falls in love first, and Pat soon 
reciprocates. They declare that they 
both realize the problems ahead of them, 
especially Pat’s senior year alone at high 
school, with Tim a college student. But 
they maintain that they are in love, and 
will someday marry. 

Their true love runs smoothly enough, 
and they try to share their happiness by 
making a match between Pat’s big-shot 
brother and the girl who has long adored 
him from afar. They are frequently 
thwarted by the school siren, but her 
own gold-digging ways finally trip her 
up. 

First Love, True Love takes a stand 
for parents on such touchy subjects as 
curfew, allowances, studying and, most 
seriously, going steady. The stand is set, 
however, on a very shaky fiction basis. 
There is little plot. The romance is dull, 
and quickly slides into the middle-aged 
mood wherein each calls the other 
“honey.” The book is slick, so surface- 
smooth that nothing real comes through. 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 

reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Cleanse My Heart, by Vincent P. 
McCorry, S.J. 

The Living Bread, by Thomas 
Merton 

Profiles in Courage, by Senator 


John F. Kennedy 











WILD LIKE THE FOXES, by 
Anauta, is a fictionized biography of an 
Eskimo girl, the mother of the author, 
Alea was ten years old when her mother 
was drowned. She returned to, her re- 
mote home on the Labrador peninsula 
with her father and her older brother 
for companions. After a year they were 
joined by a_half-Indian, half-French 
trapper and his Eskimo wife. Alea be- 
came very fond of the woman, and learn- 
ed from her the skills which only a 
woman could teach. But this attachment, 
though real, did not substantially alter 
Alea’s cherished life as hunter and trap- 
per, sharing the dangers, adventures, 
and rewards of such a life with her 
father and brother. 

Family feelings were warm and moti- 
vating. Because he realized that his 
daughter was growing up “wild like the 
foxes,” the father took her to London 
for a year of schooling. The schooling 
was a success, but the two could not 
share with England any part of their 
great love for their homeland. The fam- 
ily was reunited, but suffered separation 
again when the son was called to the 
service of England in the First World 
War. 

Wild Like the Foxes has no.adorn- 
ments and needs none. The simply-told, 
factual story is fascinating in its facts 
and its simplicity. There is constant 
movement in the story, and an amazing 
diversity in a life that would seem, at 
mention, to be monotonous. 


HILOMENA, by Kate Seredy, is a 

story about a little Bohemian orphan 
girl, her deceased and influential grand- 
mother, and her lost aunt. On her death- 
bed, the grandmother instructs Philo- 
mena to go to Prague and present her- 
self to her aunt, who had gone there as 
a girl and had refused to return and, 
later, even to correspond with her vil 
lage family. Philomena is reasonably 
cheerful and thoroughly obedient after 
her grandmother’s death, but the aunt 
is not to be found. Grandmother, as she 
promised she would, helps out. She 
communicates with Philomena through 
breezy little tricks, such as having 4 
newspaper with help-wanted ads drop- 
ped at her side, and a lovely, unwanted 
canary fall to her care. Philomena co 
operates, but grandmother's richest 
promise and her own fondest wish—that 
she will find a family of her own—just 
doesn’t seem possible. She does house 
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hold work in uncongenial houses, until 
grandmother sends her to a beautifully 
friendly home. But after a year Philo- 
mena, although happy, is still longing 
for “just a little . . . family.” She and her 
family find each other before the con- 
clusion of this bright and endearing tale. 

THE AFTER-HARVEST FESTI- 
VAL, by Dorothy Fry Arbuckle, is large- 
ly concerned with the natural history of 
the Kankakee River marshlands at the 
time, in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when they were so rich a nat- 
ural game preserve that undisciplined 
hunting and trapping was only begin- 
ning to affect them. Chief fictional prop 
in the book is twelve-year-old Paris 
LaCroix, only child of a fur trader dom- 
iciled deep in the forest. Paris is eager 
for companions her own age, but she is 
never, accurately speaking, lonely. Fam- 
ily bonds are close and affectionate, and 
Paris has all of nature for her fascinating 
companion. 

The young girl is looking forward to 
two delightful things: her first term in 
school; and her first attendance at a 
neighborhood gala called the after-har- 
vest festival. Ultimately Paris enjoys 
both, but until she does, the two events 
are the fictional constants in a rambling 
story. 

The After-Harvest Festival is not an 
accomplishment in fiction; its people 
rarely, if ever, step out of a picture- 
frame. But it is good reading for its de- 
tailed portrait of a countryside at an in- 
teresting and picturesque moment of its 
time. The story suffers from such loaded 
questions in conversation as_ these: 
“Aren’t the loons sort of like the trum- 
peter swans, Pappa ”—and, “What do 
most wolves weigh, Pappa?” But the 
answers do furnish information, and do 
add to the affectionate portrait. 

CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT, by Robert 
Lawson, is an animal’s-eye view of the 
historic adventures of a mild-mannered 
New York merchant named William 
Kidd. According to the cat McDermot, 
Bill Kidd was more parson than pirate; 
McDermot supplies facts acquired first- 
hand, for he was ship’s cat on the voyage 
which built Kidd’s reputation as a blood- 
thirsty criminal. 

The voyage was forced on Bill Kidd, 
who wanted to consider himself a_re- 
tired privateer. It came about in this 
way. English piracy was a nearly honor- 
able trade until King William the Third 


with outward righteousness decreed that 
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Illustration by Robert Lawson 
for “Captain Kidd’s Cat” 


all pirates must be chased from the sea 
to the gibbet. To accomplish this, the 
King and a number of his lords spon- 
sored a pirate-hunting ship called the 
Adventure Galley. 

Completing a neat circle, one of the 
sponsors was a gentleman who regularly 
profited enormously from piracy. It was 
he who had final choice of the man to 
captain the Adventure Galley. He 
choose William Kidd, who refused 
mightily, but could not finally with- 
stand the pressure put upon him by the 
determined and avaricious Mrs. Kidd. 

The Adventure Galley sailed with a 
renegade crew, the original men having 
been pressed into the Royal Navy. One 
misfortune after another dogged the 
ship, although its intentions were char- 
itable enough. Bill took every precaution 
that his ship should never cross the path 
of a pirate ship, the majority of pirate 
captains being his good friends and busi- 
ness fellows. But if Bill met no pirates, 
neither did he meet French ships 
enough to supply loot to the sanctimo- 
nious backers of the plan. Finally, how- 
ever, a rich French catch came his way, 
and Bill thought joyfully that the un- 
happy voyage could be ended. It was, 
but in a far different way than he antici- 
pated. 

Captain Kidd’s Cat goes along at a 
consistently rapid pace, and every step 
is entertaining. The plotting is immense- 
ly ingenious, as is the humor which 
grows out of it. McDermot’s Capt. Kidd 





is a well-drawn character, and a credible 
one. The cat is a seasoned old pirate, 
and the rough happenings he witnessed 
are recounted with verve. Most surpris- 
ing of the book’s successes is the talking- 
animal act, which is clever enough to 
hold the attention of younger teen-age 
readers—well beyond the fairytale age. 

English-Indian warfare in the mid- 
seventeenth century is the background 
of YOUNG BRAVE ALGONQUIN, 
by Priscilla Carden. The Blue River 
Algonquins have been very nearly wiped 
out by the white settlers. When Young 
Brave and his adopted brother Dande- 
lion sight an English war party ap 
proaching their village, they know that 
the time for extreme measures has 
arrived. The warriors, engaged down- 
river in a great deer-hunt, must be 
warned. The two boys launch the only 
remaining boat, a large war canoe, and 
set out down the flooded river. They are 
able to convey their message in sign 
language to the chief. 

Young Brave’s greatest remaining care 
is to hide from the sight of the English 
the yellow hair and fair skin of his 
brother, an English lad reared as an 
Indian after his capture in a raid. When 
the two boys in the canoe are hurtled 
toward a monstrous waterfall, racial 
rivalries are forced to take second place 
to paternal concern. The story ends with 
both sides learning the lesson of broth- 
erhood spelt out by the selfless harmony 
between the two boys. 

Young Brave Algonquin should be a 
surefire success amongst intermediate- 
age boys. It has action and excitement; 
there is a splendid Indian dog, constant 
companion to the two boys; and the 
story's unusual twist brings about a 
logical happy ending. A minor but dis- 
tinct merit is a full-page illustration of 
some vital words in Indian sign 
language. 

THE MYSTERY OF MONT 
SAINT-MICHEL, by Michel Rouse, is 
a mystery centered on things, rather 
than concentrated on heroes and vil- 
lains. Five French youngsters, on vaca- 
tion near Mont Saint-Michel, decide to 
enter the famous abbey with a group of 
tourists. At an early stage of the guided 
tour, they sneak away from the awe- 
struck uninitiates and enter a hidden 
portion of the great structure. They are 
seeking a remote crypt, previously vis- 
ited by one of the boys in the company 
of his father, an engineer who dreams 
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of harnessing the power of the tides by 
means of a huge dam across the bay of 
Mont Saint-Michel. 

The youngsters miss the turning 
which would have led them to the crypt, 
and go deeper and deeper underground 
until they are hopelessly trapped. In a 
series of scientifically constructed adven- 
tures, they contrive to eat and drink, to 
achieve light in their dungeon, to force 
their way out of their imprisonment, 
and finally to return to their homes. 

The appeal of The Mystery of Ment 
Saint-Michel to young American readers 
is doubtful. Heavy with learned ex- 
planations, events are slow. Much of the 
sense of the story depends upon special 
knowledge: the appearance and history 
of the abbey and surrounding terrain; 
the behavior of tides; the outdoorsman’s 
way with such coastal creatures as 
cockles and octopi. 

In CATHOLIC PICTURE BIBLE, 
Father Lawrence -Lovasik tells many of 
the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, each episode clearly and briefly 
done in one or two pages of text. For 
each there is a full color illustration, 
many of them full-page. Father 
Lovasik’s writing is unpretentious. The 
illustrations are uneven; some are fairly 
good reproductions of classical religious 
paintings, other are garish and second- 
rate. 


HE STORY OF VALENTINE, by 

Wilma Pitchford Hays, is a well- 
plotted, readable story set in pagan 
Rome at the advent of Christianity. The 
contrast is fictionized in the persons of 
the aged, wise, and kindly Christian 
Valentine, and the fair-minded, young 
Roman lad Octavian. 

Rome is in a state of unrest, willing 
to believe that its serious misfortunes are 
the result of olympian anger at the 
presence of Christians in the city. When 
official action is taken, Valentine is im- 
prisoned. Octavian and his friends, who 
had been invited by Valentine to make 
his garden their playground, fear for the 
old man’s life; but it is only Octavian 
who has the courage to help in any way. 
He smuggles Valentine’s beloved Book 
into the prison, and a miracle of sight 
for a blind girl follows this act of cour- 
age. The boy realizes that Valentine's 
sanctity has wrought wonders, and he 
knows that he himself is “changed in 
my heart.” 

The Story of Valentine never makes 
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a verbal statement for Christianity. 
Valentine’s prayer for Octavian’s future 
is: “I pray the one true God that you 
will help Rome to trust people’s differ- 
ences and be fair to all.” Octavian’s final 
resolve is: “I'll be a leader in my country 
and speak out for love and fairness 
toward all men.” This temporizing 
makes the book a weaker thing than it 
could be. It is not harmfully negative, 
however. 

Sister Miriam of the Holy Spirit, 
D.C., author of THE LITTLE AL- 
PHABET, has published several vol- 
umes of adult poetry under her lay name 
Jessica Powers. The Little Alphabet, a 
collection of rimes for youngest readers, 
is the children’s book one would have 
expected of Jessica Powers, which is to 
say that it is creatively thought, felicitous 
and delightful to the ear. 

Sister Miriam uses the traditional nur- 
sery device of ordering rimes along the 
alphabet. In the title of each, the little 
child speaks, identifying himself with 
an object and a suitable virtue; thus: I 
am God’s little clock—I practice courtesy; 
I am God’s little question mark—I prac- 
tice love of knowledge. Then follows a 
short poem explaining the idea. Here is 
a fair sample, about the honeybee, who 
practices busyness. “From flower to flow- 
er I fly and never loiter./ What sweet 





results are wrought by industry / Only 
one living in a hive of honey/ Can 
know how nice it is to be a bee./ And if 
you doubt that I am happy, come/ 
When I’m at work and listen to me 
hum!” 

THE AMIABLE GIANT, by Louis 
Slobodkin, is a pleasant fairy tale about 
a misunderstood giant, a wicked wizard, 
and a girl named Gwendolyn, who is 
“seven going on eight.” The villagers 
cannot be won by the giant from their 
unreasonable and unnecessary fear of 
him. This condition serves the wizard’s 
dark purposes: he elects himself inter- 
mediary between the village and the 
giant, and reports what he claims are the 
giant’s demands of the villagers. Actual- 
ly, all the loot that the frightened people 
turn over finds its way into the wizard’s 
secret cave. This unhappy state prevails 
until Gwendolyn discovers the truth, 
proves it with a pair of huge purple 
pansies which the gia..t gives her in 
great amiability, and suggests a simple 
remedy for the unbearable loudness of 
the giant’s voice. 

The Amiable Giant is a fast-moving, 
colorful, and friendly story with excite- 
ment and fun in the proportions that 
beginning readers like. The ending is 
both happy and reasonable. The author's 
illustrations add to the general fun. 
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William Faulkner 





(Continued from page 282) 


concern for the South, not His condem- 
nation. God has chastised the South out 
of His anxious love for this good land. 
Ike not only reads the tragedy, he reads 
in the tragedy a good omen for the 
future. 

Having seen the promise, Ike must 
repent for the evils of the past. He must 
give up the land bequeathed him by his 
forefathers which was never really theirs 
to bequeath in the first place. By his 
repudiation, Ike does not hope to reverse 
history, to undo the ruin in a twinkling, 
nor does he even hope or wish to inspire 
his neighbors to do as he is doing. He 
does not really know what good he may 
achieve, if any; he only knows that he 
must bear witness to what he has seen. 

With Go Down, Moses, Faulkner’s 
conversion to a more afhrmative moral 
orientation is just as apparent as Eliot’s 
in his later poems. All of his books fol- 
lowing this one, although they may dis- 
play as much violence and desolation as 
the earlier ones, are lighted up with 
moral and spiritual prospects which give 
them a very different emphasis. Faulk- 
ner has suffered the usual hazards 
attending such a shift in perspective. He 
has antagonized certain readers and 
critics Cas Eliot has done through a sim- 
ilar shift) who found his Southern 
wasteland congenial but who cannot fol- 
low him into his new moral climate. 
Also he has found it difficult, in. his 
more positive orientation, not to moralize 
his fictions in obtrusive ways, either 
through his own person as narrator or in 
the transparent disguise of the scholar- 
lawyer, the part commentator and part 
stage-director, Gavin Stevens. 


Peurener’s Yoknapatawpha_ which 
rises to tragic significance in its heroic 
age of the Civil War and which later 
appears as a land of promise in the vis- 
ion of Ike McCaslin, constantly threat- 
ens to fall, on one side at least, into the 
wasteland of the twentieth century 
world. With the destruction of the 
planter aristocracy, a new class rise to 
power who are represented in Faulkner's 
myth by the Snopeses. The invasion of 
Jefferson by this family of Snopes was 
announced as far back as Sartoris in 
1929 but the book which is their chron- 
icle, The Hamlet, and which records 
their capture of Frenchman's Bend be- 
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fore their advance on Jefferson, did not 
appear until 1940. The Snopeses are 
native Southerners—their progenitor, Ab 
Snopes, appears as a bushwhacker in 
The Unvanquished—yet they behave 
according to standards which are alien 
to the South, or which were at least 
repressed in the plantation society. They 
are mean and grasping. They stand for 
commercial values only, unredeemed by 
any standards of manners, or learning 
or culture. They are not governed by 
any code of honor or decency, written 
or unwritten. As a family the Snopeses 
are prolific; they convey a sense of sin- 
ister, anonymous invading hordes and 
are compared to an infestation of pre- 
datory insects. The community of Jeffer- 
son watches them at first with an 
amused contempt but the amusement 
soon turns into consternation. It is clear 
that the Snopeses are Faulkner’s portrait 
of the new mass-society. Seen against 
the aristocratic culture of the Old South, 
they are modern democracy and free 
enterprise in caricature. 

The possibility of even deeper degrad- 
ation is shown in Sanctuary. Here the 
ruined mansion called Old Frenchman 
Place which Flem Snopes once owned 
has become a speakeasy run by big-city 
bootleggers and gangsters. This novel 
created a sensation when it appeared in 
1931 because of the horrors and acts of 
violence it related, including two shoot- 
ings, an unnatural rape, and a funeral 
that turns into a drunken brawl. Yet the 
real horror is that the crimes have no 
human meaning; they reveal a world 
which is simply a moral vacuum. The 
gangster Popeye, who is the leading 
character, is shown to be a pointless 
mechanism rather than a man. Sanctu- 
ary is “Sweeney among the Nightin- 
gales” elaborated with a profusion of 
lurid details. 

The Negro takes an important role in 
Faulkner's tragic myth of Yoknapataw- 
pha. He is not only a tragic figure him- 
self; he is the curse which falls upon the 
white man who would enslave him. 
The terrible paradox of the relation be- 
tween the two races who share a com- 
mon humanity and yet are separated by 
an insuperable social barrier Faulkner 
perceives at its most acute in the mulat- 
to. In this man of mixed blood the white 
master and the black slave have to face 





each other in the one flesh and the one 
soul. Such a man is Joe Christmas in 
Light in August (1932) and such is 
Charles Etienne Bon in Absalom, 
Absalom! Their careers of endless, futile 
violence are rooted in the inner conflict 
they suffer between self-love and self- 
hatred, between self-respect and self- 
degradation. They bear the-full weight 
of the curse which the white man has 
become for the Negro and the Negro 
for the white man. 

But Faulkner has also given the 
Negro a prominent redemptive role in 
his legend. The Negro has, on the 
whole, been truer to the values which 
the South has needed and needs than 
the whites have. As Gavin Stevens says 
in Intruder in the Dust, the Negro has 
had “patience even when he didn’t have 
hope” and he has had “not even just the 
will but the desire to endure because he 
loved the old few simple things which 
no one wanted to take from him.” In 
The Sound and the Fury the Negroes, 
especially Dilsey, are better Compsons, 
more loyal to the family honor, than the 
Compsons themselves. And it is Nancy, 
the Negro prostitute, who “saves” Tem- 
ple Drake in her own questionable way 
(Requiem for a Nun, 1950). 

One of Faulkner’s most interesting 
Negro characters is Lucas Beauchamp 
who, significantly, appears in the same 
book (Go Down, Moses) as Ike McCas- 
lin and shows in a different way the 
same development of the Yaknapataw- 
pha story as the white hero does. Lucas 
is as different from the earlier Joe 
Christmas as Ike is different from the 
earlier Quentin Compson, although he 
too has a mixture of white and Negro 
blood in him. The mixed blood has, 
however, an entirely different effect on 
him. Instead of suffering the agony of 
self-division as Joe does, Lucas is su- 
premely at one with himself. In his 
dignity and serenity he seems to have 
transcended race altogether; he seems to 
be, as Roth Edmonds says, without an- 
cestors, an ancient, rock-like reality re- 
sembling the human race itself. 

Apparently Faulkner was so much 
taken with Lucas Beauchamp that he 
went on to write another novel (Intruder 
in the Dust, 1948) in which Lucas is 
the leading character. Though accused 
of killing a white man and threatened 
with the strong possibility of a lynching 
mob, Lucas appears imperturbable and 
detached. He scarcely deigns to protest 
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his innocence. He simply confides to the 
white boy, Charles Mallison, an oblique 
suggestion as to how his innocence may 
be proved. He knows how to put the 
whites at a moral disadvantage so that 
their own fear and conscience will im- 
pel them to work in his favor. They are 
terribly afraid that he will at any mo- 
ment reveal their moral inferiority. 
What Faulkner said of Dilsey and her 
family, “They endure,” applies with 
equal validity to Lucas. 

With his last and most ambitious 
novel, A Fable (1954), Faulkner has re- 
turned, an older and a wiser writer, to 
that wide wasteland of World War I 
with which he began his work as a nov- 
elist. It is a difficult book to read, even 
on the elementary level of keeping 
straight the identity of the characters 
and the sequence of events. The raw 
materials for the book would seem to 
have been a mixture of Faulkner's own 
youthful memories of World War I and 
his mature wisdom as an explorer of the 
rich and subtle history of Yoknapataw- 
pha. 

The central dramatic situation of A 
Fable is typical of Faulkner’s fiction, a 
self-inclosing predicament from which 
the characters involved cannot escape 
without great cost to themselves. The 
Commander in Chief of the Allied 
Forces in World War I discovers that 
the mutiny of a French regiment is part 
of a far-flung peace crusade among the 
common soldiers of both sides, incited 
by an obscure French Corporal and 
twelve followers. He makes an agree- 
ment with a German General, who is 
flown secretly across the lines and 
brought to Allied Headquarters, to crush 
the peace movement. Then he finds that 
the Corporal who has inspired the cru- 
sade is his own illegitimate son. After 
failing to bribe him, the Commander in 
Chief grants the martyrdom he de- 
mands. 

The analogies which Faulkner draws 
between the week in which the main 
events of the story occur and Holy 
Week, between the Corporal and Christ, 
have been made too much of. It is true 
that several parallels are drawn but there 
are also several crucial deviations which 
cannot be attributed to the author's 
ignorance of the gospel story. It is only 
logical to suppose that A Fable was not 
intended as a modern version of the 
New Testament, that rather the “fable” 
is Faulkner’s own to which he has given 
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a symbolic heightening through allus- 
ions to the events of Holy Week. 

The deliberate allegorical strain run- 
ning through the novel and suggested by 
the title is a challenge to our times in 
which allegory in literature is regarded 
as stale, flat and unprofitable. This is 
typical of Faulkner’s indifference to cur- 
rent standards and his habit of modestly 
and calmly pursuing his own private 
way. 

In a Trinitarian Christian perspective 
Faulkner's Corporal, if taken as a Christ- 
figure, looks like a modern version of the 
ancient Gnostic heresy. But the vision- 
ary, other-wordly Corporal stands for 
only half of Faulkner's intuition of real- 
ity in A Fable. The other half is repre- 
sented by the shrewd, worldly-wise, 
pragmatic old General, the Corporal’s 
father. Between them, the father and 
the son represent a paradox which 
echoes the “scandal” of the Incarnational 
view. In their kinship and opposition to 
each other, the Corporal and the Gen- 
eral also indicate the range of Faulk- 
ner’s matured wisdom as a writer. In the 
world wasteland of modern war, just as 
in Yoknapatawpha, Faulkner has gazed 
steadily and unflinchingly at the earthy 
realities, no matter how repugnant; but 
his gaze has also taken in the aspiring 
visions of the human spirit which go be- 
yond the scene and yet are a part of it. 


f-sutaim is a modern writer. That is, 
he has availed himself of all the con- 
tributions made to the art of fiction by 
the most advanced practitioners and ex- 
perimenters. He has converted to his 
own uses the devices of the interior 
monologue and the stream of conscious- 
ness employed by Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf. His experiments with point of 
view have shown that he is as fully 
aware of this problem and its importance 
in fiction as Henry James was. As a 
writer much concerned with historical 
perspectives, with the presentness of the 
past, he has shown a Proustian interest 
in the problem of time sequences. 

Yet Faulkner’s eminence as a novelist 
is most clearly evident in his possession 
of those virtues which have marked the 
successful story-teller from Homer’s day 
to our own. He has the ability, for ex- 
ample, to make his characters come 
alive, even his minor characters, in pro- 
portions somewhat larger than life. That 
is, they take on a memorable mythic 
reality like Odysseus, or Oedipus, or 




















Roland, or Don Quixote, or Huck Finn. 
Once encountered, such characters as 
Granny Millard, Jason (IV) Compson, 
Flem Snopes, Ike McCaslin, Sam 
Fathers, and Lucas Beauchamp (to 
name only a few) are unforgettable. 
They live on in the memory with a life 
of their own. 

Faulkner also has that gift of every 
artful fictionist of whatever age for spin- 
ning a good yarn. Something is always 
happening ir Faulkner’s fiction on the 
humble, elementary level of the adven- 
ture story or detective story. Sometimes 
he is led astray into plot complications 
and contrivances which border on melo- 
drama, just as his interest in a character 
sometimes tempts him into almost fan- 
tastic diversions from ,his main action. 
His stock-in-trade is‘ the suspense device 
of revealing the explanatory facts in a 
given situation little by little. Closely 
associated with his interest in maintain- 
ing suspense is his use of the flash back. 
There is hardly a novel of his in which 
the flash back is not used in some form. 
But plot in Faulkner comes back to char- 
acter. If we are at first led to wonder 
what his characters will do next, we are 
later led into the more absorbing ques- 
tion of why they have done what they 
have done. 

Faulkner’s style, often attacked, is 
what it is because he repeats on the lim- 
ited scale of the paragraph and the sen- 
tence the device by which his whole 
story is structured. The Faulkner sen- 
tence, that is, is adapted to the same 
principle of gradually revealed informa- 
tion concerning the action and its moti- 
vation which is the basic structural prin- 
ciple of the story as a whole. From these 
masses of apparently reckless repetitions 
of words and phrases, of long and appar- 
ently haphazard accumulations of par- 
entheses, modifiers and sub-modifiers the 
salient facts well up for a moment, are 
submerged, appear again and yet again, 
now in association with still other facts 
until the situation is defined. It is essen- 
tially a poetic method of gradually clos 
ing in upon an object in such a devious 
way as to gather in not only the logical, 
abstract essence of the object but its sub- 
jective and existent context as well. Both 
the total structure of a Faulkner story 
and a Faulkner sentence might be 
graphed by a continuous line which 
flows into a series of concentric circles 
of ever decreasing size until it arrives at 
a single point which is the center. 
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Faulkner's style cannot be dissociated 
from his constructive art. 

The outstanding achievement of 
Faulkner, however, has been his crea- 
tion of the Jefferson-Yoknapatawpha 
legend, that realistic-mythical commu- 
nity with its realistic-mythical history. It 
is this creation which seems to tower 
above any particular work of his, how- 
ever good it may be. No author of our 
day so much needs to be read in toto 
in order to have his genius appreciated 
and few authors so well deserve it. 





The Perennial 
Bookshelf 
(Cantinued from page 311) 


is without close parallel. A “record of 
those things most talked of during the 
years 1591-1603,” this book, now in its 
second edition as a single volume (com- 
bining the three original volumes) is a 
scholarly and imaginative account of the 
events of the Elizabethan world as they 
became known to its contemporaries. In 
modern spelling and a style not too 
archaic, Professor Harrison notes, as 
though he were an Elizabethan diarist, 
the public and literary events which 
must have interested those alive with 
them, and which certainly interest us. 
As Shakespeare’s plays are performed, 
note is made; so too, when Catholic 
priests are martyred, when news comes 
to London of France and Spain, when 
rumors of the Plague are spread and 
when the Queen stirs abroad. Two 
colorful figures move in and out of these 
accounts, the Earl of Tyrone, leader of 
the Irish “rebels,” and Elizabeth’s favor- 
ite, the ill-fated Earl of Essex. This 
incomparable book is the best single 
introduction to Shakespeare's times. 
Two current reprints offer Shakes- 
peare criticism of rare excellence: A. C. 
Bradley's classic Shakespearean Tragedy 
(Meridian, $1.35) and, in a completely 
revised and enlarged edition, Margaret 
Webster’s Shakespeare Without Tears 
(World, $4.50). Bradley’s book, now a 
half century old, treats as though they 
were living persons, the great and minor 
characters of Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear and Macbeth. Bradley’s is the 
greatest as well as first reading of the 
plays as texts; his comments remain, says 
Miss Webster, “among the most pro- 
found Shakespeare criticism.” Her own 
modest and witty book takes the pro- 
duction rather than the textual tack; her 
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book is a_ stimulating. comment on 
Shakespeare as seen from inside the 
actor’s skin, and it does much to show 
the reader how performance brings out 
the “rhythm and harmony” of the plays. 
Shakespeare Without Tears has no 
scholar’s pomposity or misplaced awe; 
witness her comment on the “shouting, 
swearing gangster-nobles” of the chron- 
icle plays. 

In observance of the 250th anniver- 
sary of Franklin’s birth, Viking has 
brought out a new edition of Carl Van 
Doren’s vast and readable Pulitzer Prize 
biography, Benjamin Franklin ($4.95). 
The extent to which Franklin was more 
than the catchpenny optimist and oppor- 
tunist Leon Bloy and others have 
thought him, is amply demonstrated in 
this vividly documented account of a 
personality truly gigantic. 

And finally, one of the best and most 
looked for of annual events is the ap- 
pearance of the National Catholic 








Almanac (St. Anthony Guild Press, $2) 
the 1956 edition of which is just out. In 
addition to its regular features (factual 
handbook material on the Church and 
general almanac material), there are the 
texts of five of the Pope’s principal ad- 
dresses in 1955, the pastorals of the 
Argentine hierarchy, together with cov- 
erage of Peron’s campaign against the 
Church, and a resume of the year 1855 
as then reported in the Boston Pilot. 
Among the usual material may be men- 
tioned the listings of Catholic colleges, 
Catholic associations and movements. 
The photographic supplement, new the 
year before, is continued, and there is 
more extended coverage of current books 
and publications. The contents have 
been more helpfully arranged this year 
in logical groupings. In a word, the 
National Catholic Almanac 1956 is a 
better, more usable sourcebook for daily 
information and guidance than ever 


before. 





A Course in Novel Writing 
(Continued from page 284) 


paratory in nature, and students do no 
writing at all. Since honesty is basic to 
all good writing we discuss the areas of 
valid experiences open to them, debat- 
ing whether they are equipped to handle 
the problems of an adult novel. My 
theory is Cand so far I have not met any 
convincing evidence to prove it wrong) 
that the average college student has not 
been:an adult for a long enough time to 
be able to portray with honesty and con- 
viction the psychological aspects of the 
ordinary problems of maturity. She has 
been an observer—of marriage, of busi- 
ness, social and economic conflicts, and 
although these problems may have 
touched her as they affected her family 
or her group, the weight of responsibil- 
ity is ordinarily not hers. 

Childhood and adolescence are very 
much within the areas of her experience, 
and their very nearness in point of time 
may give her an insight the older if more 
gifted writer lacks, while the fact that 
adolescence is already part of her past 
enables the beginning writer to maintain 
artistic objectivity. 

We read a great deal during this time, 
an average of two books a week, all of 
them novels about young people, though 
not all of them for young people. Stu- 
dents become aware that great books 
have been written about children: 


Dickens’ Oliver Twist and David Cop- 
perfield are as famous as Sidney Carton; 
the first half of George Eliot’s The Mill 
on the Floss is as important a psycholog- 
ical study as the second half, and Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn are Mark 
Twain’s most successful creations. 

Jessamyn West’s Cress Delahanty is 
compared with Mary Madearis’ Big 
Doc’s Girl, and suffers from the compar- 
ison. “Cress is funny,” one of the stu- 
dent critics décided, “but Jessamyn West 
doesn’t really understand her. She 
thinks she’s cute and amusing, and pass- 
ing through a phase. She’s waiting for 
her to get over it, like the measles, and 
become nice and sensible and grown-up. 
Well, the things adults wear their hearts 
out about don’t seem so magnificently 
mature either!” No review that I have 
come across has noted this condescen- 
sion, but the reviewers have all been 
adults, too far removed from Cress to 
recognize what is undeniably a tone of 
tolerant amusement and affection. 

The list of books about adolescents 
and children grows; everyone feels free 
to bring in old favorites: The Yearling, 
Seventeenth Summer, and favorite 
authors who write for the young: Hilda 
Van Stockum, Kate Seredy, Covelle 
Newcomb. Each is studied for character 
development, for interplay of main plot 
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with sub-plot, for sustained suspense, for 
chapter unity, for the hundred and one 
factors which are the subtle ingredients 
of good writing. 

This introductory survey and study 
serves an additional purpose: to con- 
vince the students that writing for 
young people and about young people is 
not the first rung on a writing ladder, 
but that it has taxed the artistic capabil- 
ities of the best writers. 

During these first few weeks students 
are asked to be thinking about the pro- 
tagonist of their novel, to be planning, 
even if vaguely, their minor characters, 
environment, background, possible con- 
flicts, main complication and resolution, 
and to be prepared to discuss the pro- 
tagonist in class. Each is required to give 
a complete physical and psychological 
description of the hero so that he takes 
on personality for the rest of the class. 
Other students are free to ask any ques- 
tions of the creator. “Does the heroine 
wear red well?” “Does she prefer ballads 
or symphonies?” “What is her favorite 
subject?” “What grades did she get on 
her last report?” “What size shoe does 
she wear?” “Can she swim, drive a car?” 
“How would she react to a fire? to an 
auto accident? to the death of her 
mother?” 

This exercise, while superficially re- 
sembling a parlor game is actually most 
important as a preliminary to the actual 
construction of plot, since if the author 
knows her main character thoroughly 
there will be few inconsistencies later. 
Plot is not discussed either at this time 
or later, since it is a common experience 
of authors that talking about a work in 
writing releases some creative tension 
and makes the actual writing almost im- 
possible. Students are asked, however, 
to block out their story in from twelve 
to fifteen scenes and incidents, each of 
which is destined to become a chapter. 
These may change, of course, or drop 
out entirely as the work progresses, but 
they do furnish an almost necessary road 
map for the beginner who, if she does 
not know where she is going may end 
up arriving nowhere. 


On actual writing begins, there is 
no break in the schedule. No work 
is submitted for the first week, and the 
two class periods are used by the teacher 
in warning against the more obvious 
faults of the amateur, and giving con- 
structive suggestions for initial move- 
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ment of plot. I have been asked what 
text | would recommend for a novel- 
writing course. To date we have found 
none which is entirely satisfactory, and 
I am not at all sure a how-to-do-it text 
is the answer if there were one which 
did succeed in solving all the problems 
which arise during the course. I have 
found the Appendix to The House of 
Fiction, an anthology edited by Caroline 
Gordon and Allen Tate particularly 
valuable for its analysis of point of view. 
Mabel Robinson’s Writing for Young 
People is helpful in plot construction, 
John Frederick’s A Handbook of Short 
Story Writing has some wise suggestions 
for characterization, Conrad’s Preface to 
Youth, Willa Cather’s On Writing, 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The list of suggested 
readings would be endless, but actually 
there is no single text which will tell 
the amateur how to write a novel. Per- 
haps there never will be, since the novel 
form conforms to no specific pattern. 
After the first week the reading of the 
students’ own work begins, and the class 
settles into a pattern. At each class ses- 
sion one student's work is read, appreci- 
ated, criticized and discussed. The 
author notes comments, suggestions for 
revision, and the criticisms of the group 
in the two-inch margin of her copy. No 
revision or rewriting is done until the 
entire first draft of the novel has been 
completed, for only when the work can 
be viewed as a whole can the relative 
value of an episode or character be 
assessed. Sometimes an entire incident is 
dropped; sometimes a character is killed 
off, sometimes a minor character takes 
on importance in the final reworking. 
And sometimes it is just a case of re- 
moving the “padding,” as in April Time 
from whose original manuscript Celine 
Meller weeded out about 5,000 words. 
Honesty remains the touchstone at 
every stage of the writing. Stylistic 
techniques are methods of saying the 
thing honestly. We do not write for 
technique’s sake; it is a servant, not a 
master, a tool, not an end. But we are 
always aware that without the tool there 
will be no product at all. The instructor 
must try to see everything, make a note 
of it for future private conferences with 
the student, but she must exercise re- 
straint and not say everything. In the be- 
ginning it is wise to stress only one 
weakness at a time and let the others 
slide. In subsequent chapter readings 
each student is aware of her own weak- 





ness when it occurs in others’ work, and 
the revision will take care of many of 
the failures. 

So far I have said nothing about the 
Catholic approach to writing the novel. 
Perhaps that is because I do not stress 
the point in the course, since Maritain 
and Merton and a score of other equally 
eminent writers and artists have pointed 
out that the artist will only be an 
effective influence when he has become 
master of his craft. In teaching the writ- 
ing of the novel it seems to me particu- 
larly essential that the student should 
be aware that she is not writing a tract. 
One of the disappointments of the 
course was a novel on inter-racial justice 
which did not come through beeause the 
author was too emotionally convinced of 
the truths of her arguments. That they 
were true is incontestable, but the char- 
acters got buried under their weight. 

I am content to share the responsibil- 
ity for the training of serious and fer- 
vent young Catholics with my col- 
leagues, and to hope that the students’ 
courses in religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, sociology, science, art and 
her prayer life, her home life, her at- 
tendance at Holy Mass and her fre- 
quenting of the sacraments have ll 
helped in her formation. If she thinks 
like a Catholic she will be unable to 
write in any other way. 

Celine Meller’s April Time is as good 
an example of this point as any. The 
young heroine almost unconsciously re- 
sponds to the impulses of grace and re- 
acts to temptation as a normal Catholic 
adolescent will. Almost every reviewer 
has noted and commented favorably on 
the Catholic tone of April Time, but I 
am sure it is there because “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” rather than because it was de- 
liberately and hypodermically injected 
into the tissue of the story. The Church 
needs good writers; of that there is no 
doubt. But it is essential that they learn 
to write before they become apostles of 
the written word. I believe it is the 
responsibility of the teacher of writing 
to help the student achieve some mas 
tery over the written word; responsibility 
for forming the complete Christian he 
shares with the Church, the home and 
the rest of the faculty. 

Perhaps there is nothing in this article 
which those who are teaching in college 
do not already know. Certainly it is not 
any attempt to define the single fool- 
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proof way of producing writers. It is 
merely a report on the program of writ- 
ing established in one small women’s 
college and the results we have had so 
far. 
We have no illusions of grandeur. We 
do not think that two published juve- 
niles by two young authors represent a 
white hope for Catholic letters in Amer- 
ica. We do not know if the course will 
produce another book worth publishing. 
But we are convinced that it has edu- 
cational value; we do not believe that 
the art of writing is the only art learned 
by osmosis. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 280) 


tinctions which are involved in an analysis of 
any problem, once arrived at, can be trans- 
posed into a medium of language which ad- 
mits of no distinctions, or treats them as if 
they were insignificant. 

(4) The misconception that the fertiliza- 
tion of the human in the womb is invariably 
accompanied by an infusion of intellectual 
capabilities mecessary to understand every 
problem facing the species. The irony of this 
misconception is that, rather than demonstrate 
the “egocentricity” of the intellectual, who is 
generally aware both of his capabilities and 
of his limitations, it demonstrates the depth 
to which the concept of equality has been 
distorted Cby a lack of fine distinctions). All 
men are not, nor have ever been, born intel- 
lectually and physically equal; their capac- 
ities, and consequently their responsibilities, 
differ. The average intellectual admits readily 
that he is without adequate reflexes necessary 
to play college basketball and without ade- 
quate physical endurance to build railroads. 

(5) The misconception that there is no 
justification for the intellectual’s technical 
vocabulary; in all fairness it must be admit- 
ted that there are times when the intellectual 
gets lost in his own vocabulary; and there 
are times when he fails absolutely in trans- 
posing the wisdom of his academic discipline 
to the general literate level. Every teacher is 
aware of this failing, and every good one 
hopes to overcome it. But there is nothing to 
be gained by attributing this weak link in the 
chain of communication to a moral or spir- 
itual failing in the intellectual as such. 

(6) The misconception that intellectuals 
ought not to write for themselves. It would 
be unnatural and unprofitable for men de- 
voting their lives to similar basic problems to 
temain uncommunicative and ignorant of each 
other’s progress. 

(7) The misconception that the intellec- 
tual and the artist are identical. The purpose 
and the means of each are separate and dis- 
tinct. Few playwrights and few novelists and 
fewer still composers and painters would con- 
sider themselves “intellectuals,” and their area 
of labor is so removed from that of the teacher 
and the scientist as to make any sweeping 
generalization covering all of them invalid. 

(8) The misconception that art and po- 
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lemic are identical and that the primary ob- 
ject of every artist is the moral perfectibility 
of man. The degree to which the artist is 
responsible for moral teaching has been open 
to question since the time of Aristotle, at least; 
but the patent assumption that the artist’s pri- 
mary criterion is Catholic morality cannot be 
proved by any means of which I am aware. 

(9) The misconception that poetry has 
been, in the history of modern civilization, a 
popular pursuit. To the best of my knowledge, 
it has never been a hobby of the multitudes, 
of the railroad gang, of the plumber, or of 
teen-age children, to embrace contemporary 
or classical poetry. 

(10) The misconception that the Catholic 
Church in America has provided a wealth of 
material for the polemic popularizers of the 
Catholic social revolution. It has been 64 years 
and seven months since the publication of 
Rerum Novarum, and I am not aware that an 
analysis of the archdiocesan newspapers would 
produce anything like an application of the 
principles of the great reform popes of the 
nineteenth century. 

(11) The misconception that the murals 
and cathedrals of the medieval period were 
causes, rather than effects, of the Christian 
spirit of that age. It is a naive historian, in- 
deed, who thinks that the great works of art 
and architecture of the middle ages were de- 
signed to fortify the Christian spirit; rather, 
they were an expression of one which already 
existed. 

Historically, Mr. Breig’s article is an ex- 
pression of the anti-intellectual envy which 
has been a mark of much of Catholic Amer- 
ica over the past century. Its tone and mis- 
conceptions are in part an answer to the prob- 
lem of why there is a gap between the Cath- 
olic intellectual and the Catholic population 
as a whole. On the other hand, certainly, the 
fault lies partly with a generally immature 
Catholic intellectual tradition which has been 
unable to adjust itself to the demands of 
accommodation. The problem of popular-in- 
tellectual relationships is a serious one; it de- 
mands serious thought by competent think- 
ers. Mr. Breig does not distinguish himself in 
either endeavor. 

Micwaet E. Scuirtz 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACK ISSUES NEEDED 


Editor: We are in need of a copy of the Oc- 
tober, 1951, and the November, 1951, issues 
of Books on Trial to complete our file. Since 
you no longer have copies of those issues avail- 
able, would it be possible for you to men- 
tion this need in your magazine? We would 
be grateful to anyone who might be able to 
supply us with these issues. 

Sister Mary ArTHuR 

Immaculate Conception 

Convent Library 
2408 W. Heading Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Editor: In your January-February issue of 
Books on Trial you reviewed Played by Ear 
by Father Daniel A. Lord. We do want to 
thank you for this very excellent review but 
for the benefit of your readers I do think it 





would be advisable to call to their attention 
the fact that the trade edition will be pub 
lished on March 5th and will be distributed 
by Hanover House. Since your review is ap- 
pearing almost five weeks before publication, 
I fear there will be some confusion in the 
minds of your readers when they attempt to 
purchase the book in bookstores and find it is 
not available. We would appreciate your call- 
ing this fact to the attention of your readers. 
Joun J. DELANEY 
Hanover House 
New York, N.Y. 





H. L. Mencken 
(Continued from page 285) 


Voltaire’s “Ecrasez l’infame” and Marx's 
definition of religion as “the opium of 
the people” are enthusiastic commenda- 
tions beside some of the things that 
Mencken wrote and said. “The cosmos,” 
he wrote once, “is a gigantic flywheel 
making 10,000 revolutions a minute. 
Man is a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on 
it. Religion is the theory that the wheel 
was designed and set spinning to give 
him the ride.” God (or “Jahveh,” as 
Mencken usually preferred to call Him) 
showed evidence of “divine incompe- 
tence and stupidity” in the way the 
world is made and run; the Creator is 
“a comedian whose audience is afraid 
to laugh.” “All science is simply a great 
massing of proofs that God, if He exists, 
is really neither good nor bad, but sim- 
ply indifferent — an infinite Force carry- 
ing on the operation of unintelligible 
processes without the slightest regard, 
either one way or the other, for the com- 
fort, safety and happiness of man.” And 
finally “theology,” he declared on one 
occasion, “is an effort to explain the un- 
knowable by putting it in terms of the 
not worth knowing.” 

Yet curiously, where Catholicism was 
concerned, Mencken showed an unusual 
restraint and even, at times, a sort of 
grudging admiration. He refused to pub- 
lish a short story in the Smart Set on 
the grounds that it would be. offensive 
to Catholics. “I dislike,’ he wrote to 
Nathan, “to outrage the Catholics need- 
lessly, not only because they are the only 
lodge of Christians who never try to get 
us barred off the newsstands, but also 
because they are fundamentally very de- 
cent, and detest the uplift almost as 
much as I do myself.” He admitted to 
the beauty and impressiveness of the 
Catholic liturgy: “A solemn high mass,” 
he observed, “must be a thousand times 
as impressive, to a man with any genu- 
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ine religious sense in him, as the most 
powerful sermon ever roared under the 
big-top by a Presbyterian auctioneer of 
God.” And in the same place: “The 
Latin Church, which I constantly find 
myself admiring, despite its frequent as- 
tounding imbecilities, has always kept 
clearly before it the fact that religion is 
not a syllogism, but a poem. . . . Rome, 
indeed, has not only preserved the orig- 
_inal poetry in Christianity; it has also 
made capital additions to that poetry— 
for example, the poetry of the saints, of 
Mary, and of the liturgy itself.” 

I am not, of course, essaying the ab- 
surd and hopeless task of trying to make 
out that Mencken was a Catholic at 
heart, or that it would have taken only 
a slight shove to bring him over into the 
fold. ‘The record to the contrary is there, 
and it cannot be gainsaid. Even his ad- 
mirations, as recorded in the foregoing 
quotations, will usually be found to be 
based on wrong reasons. There is an in- 
dication of what he based his attitude 
on in an interview he gave some years 
ago to a reporter from Life: “The Cath- 
olic outfit,” he declared, “is in much bet- 
ter case [than the Protestants], if only 
because it is run by much smarter fel- 
lows. If, as I believe, there will always 
be Christians in this country, then there 
will always be Catholics.” And it is a 
fact that he numbered among his friends 
several members of the Baltimore clergy. 

His theological learning was remark- 
able, considering the fact that he re- 
garded it as “an effort to explain the un- 
knowable in terms of the not worth 
knowing.” I doubt that any theologian, 
whatever his denomination, would re- 
gard the Treatise on Right and Wrong 
and the Treatise on the Gods as pro- 
found and original contributions to their 
subjects; but certainly no one can deny 
the industry which they represent; or 
the massive research which must have 
gone into their making. Unfortunately 
Mencken was born and grew up in an 
era when Darwinian naturalism, scien- 
tific positivism, and the uncompromising 
iconoclasm of Nietzsche seemed to have 
killed religion off once and for all. The 
great era that Mencken and his fellow- 
spirits heralded is itself now pretty mori- 
bund. The “Sage of Baltimore” was one 
of its last representatives. 

His popularity reached its height in 
the twenties and early thirties, when the 
mark of any intellectual was to quote 
Mencken and Nathan, and carry the 
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American Mercury under his arm. 
Thereafter it declined for a time; on the 
same campuses where he had once been 
hailed as a god, students now asked 
when a new book by him came out, 
“Who's Mencken?” But in the middle 
forties, with the appearance of the later 
volumes of The American Language 
and the magnificent autobiography, he 
began to experience something of a re- 
vival, and it was just beginning to seem 
that he might recover some of his lost 
influence when he was struck by the 
unkindest cut of all—a cerebral hemor- 
rhage resulted in a form of aphasia 
which left him unable to read and write, 
though otherwise reasonably sound. 
One could, if one wished, see divine 
retribution in this; the hand of his old 
archenemy, Jahveh, striking back in 
righteous anger. The man who esti- 
mated that in his career he had written 
roughly 50,000,000 words could no long- 
er even read one of them; a page of 
English print meant no more to him 
than a page of Sanskrit would mean to 
you or me. And whereas we could, with 
some effort, learn Sanskrit, Mencken 
could never regain his lost powers. He 
was reduced to a vegetable existence— 
listening to the radio, going to movies, 


looking dumbly at his shelves of books 
and rows of files. Throughout the fol- 
lowing years he declined further in 
body and spirit. On a recent Saturday 
he passed part of the afternoon listening 
to the broadcast of Die Meéistersinger, 
spent the evening in company with his 
brother and an old friend, and then, 
complaining that he did not feel very 
well, went to bed a little after nine 
o'clock. The man who had been the 
“holy terror” of American literature died 
peacefully in his sleep sometime during 
the early hours of Sunday morning. 

Whatever his convictions, the world 
is, I take leave to think, a better place 
for his having lived in it. History is full 
of examples of men in every field who, 
though they lacked faith or religious in- 
sight, contributed something even in 
spite of themselves to the Creator's 
scheme for the universe. There is less 
bigotry and prejudice, there is less hyp- 
ocrisy and cant, because Mencken lived; 
there is more laughter (because, when 
all is said and done, he was one of the 
greatest of American humorists), there 
is more decency and integrity in the 
world, because of what he did and 
wrote. There are few men of whom 
such things can truly be said. 





Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Continued from page 285) 


Nevertheless, God continued to mix 
Himself up in the oddest way with her 
small busy affairs of every day. She was 
not above a utilitarian application of her 
faith, and having prayed in an ecstasy 
of desire for a certain glamourous doll’s 
toilet-set hanging on a Christmas tree 
at a party, she walked straight up to the 
little girl to whom it was eventually 
handed, and said: “Don’t you think God 
would want you to give me that toilet- 
set?” That time it came off. But on an 
occasion when she refused to sing comic 
songs on a Sunday, though her younger 
sister Moira threw scruples away and 
thereby won a crackly pear as a prize— 
“Oh Lord,” Selina prayed fervently, 
“send me a pear —a crackly pear!” She 
likewise prayed in vain for a toy tor- 
toise to emerge from her Surprise Packet 
bought at the village shop, and again 
had to learn how God did not respond 
to prayer with an instant rain of unripe 
fruit and tortoises. 

Grown-ups of that late Victorian era 
did their best, within limits, to make 


their children happy; but beyond a few 
pious formulas in the style of the Elsie 
Books, they rarely perceived what was 
spiritually required of them. One char- 
acter, however, does appear in_ these 
pages, a lady visitor who actually lis- 
tened with respectful attention while 
Selina babbled on for hours about her 
dream playmate who “dressed in gold 
and silver flowers, and lived alone and 
did exactly as she liked.” Sometimes she 
wondered whether perhaps she ought to 
tell Miss Elder that the heroine of her 
fantasy was “only a made-up little gitl,” 
but could not bring herself to do it- 
until one Sunday the curate preached 
about those hardened sinners who tell 
lies for the love of lying—“so that in the 
end they did not know which was the 
lie and which was the truth.” A pity 
that Mr. Oxford could not grasp how 
mysteriously the mind of an author 
worked on its material, the oak nascent 
in the acorn. Amid tears and anguish, 
shame and terror, Selina confessed her 
“sin” to Miss Elder and got ready abso 
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jution. “Miss Elder, she isn’t in a story, 
but she’s a little girl I tell stories about. 
Do you see?” 

Oh God, please one day may I always 
live in the country! Sheila’s father was a 
doctor with his practice in a seaside 
town, so perforce their house stood in a 
road with houses on either side. For a 
few blissful months every summer the 
two children and their Nurse were sent 
to stay on a farm inland, and all through 
the rest of the year Selina yearned 
towards this heaven of freedom among 
fields and flowers, and puppies which 
she could name and fondle. Saying 
goodbye to it each time was a tearing 
agony; and autumn and winter and 
spring dim grey seasons of banishment 
and nostalgia, only brightened by “the 
gleam of Platnix Farm” coming gradual- 
ly nearer, promising a renewal of her 
paradise. Once she spent a precious 
penny on a rather withered bunch of 
primroses offered for sale in the street, 
simply because their fading sweetness 
evoked haunting memories of her be- 
loved Platnix; but then for secret reasons 
she immediately presented them to a 
street-musician who, disgusted, threw 
them into the road to be crushed by an 
on-coming van. Again a storm of broken- 
hearted weeping while Mother suggest- 
ed to her foolish, over-impetuous little 
daughter that next time she wanted to 
be kind to a poor person—“I don’t want 
to be kind to a poor person. I want to 
give something to God. I want to give 
Him something of my own.” And when 
Mother tried to elaborate on the usual 
tiresome theme that religion meant not 
being naughty and not answering back 
and not hitting her little sister and so 
forth, she could have had no idea of the 
outrage going on behind Selina’s appar- 
ent quiescence at thus placing “the pow- 
erful and exciting Creator of the world 
and its loving, daring Saviour” among 
all these nursery platitudes. 

Her urgent need to “give Him some- 
thing of my own,” evidence of her com- 
pulsion to offer up visible tokens in 
worship and thankfulness, proved of the 
same durable quality as that less agree- 
able troop of funny infantile phobias 
and fears and shrinkings which were 
frst chronicled in The Children’s Sum- 
mer, and accompanied her for the rest 
o her life: terror of explosive noises, 
fom gun-fire to fire-works; of ruined 
houses; of walking under the dark shade 
of trees. 
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Yet fundamentally her character and 
tastes were amazingly robust; and her 
favourite authors tough, virile and un- 
compromising, as will be seen from a 
posthumous collection of reminiscences 
presently to be published under the title 
of All the Books of My Life. And 
though her delight in Jane Austen 
might seem to contradict this preference, 
it was born, I think, by virtue of Miss 
Austen’s unsentimental judgments, her 
clear appraisal of falsity and weakness; 
for Sheila herself was impatient of soft- 
ness and sentimentality, and her realistic 
outlook occasionally expressed _ itself 
with startling vigour. A great affection 
for cats rather than dogs probably sprang 
from her appreciation of their independ- 
ence and style: she was amused, not 
wistful, that they sought her lap only to 
make themselves comfortable; while her 
love of the soil, far from being of the 
pretty-view, pretty-peasant order, had 
about it an earthly pragmatic quality not 
inconsistent with the strong mystical 
streak we have already noticed, and with 
her increasing passion for solitude. 
There is almost always a tendency in 
critics Cand not only in critics) to look 
back on a writer’s youthful work and 
regretfully extol it, mistaking promise 
for the high noon of achievement; and 
in the case of such a very young writer, 
they were struck by the unusual gusto 
and masculine boldness evinced in her 
first published book, The Tramping 
Methodist. Full recognition came with 
Sussex Gorse, dominated by a magnifi- 
cent portrait of one Reuben Backfeld, 
ruthless protagonist of the soil; herald of 
her first big best-seller about a woman 
farmer, Joanna Godden. Her post-war 
novels were certainly no less accom- 
plished; and among them Mrs. Gailey 
and The View from the Parsonage 
showed a clear gain in humour, shrewd- 
ness and mental breadth. Kitchen 
Fugue, another of her autobiographies, 
this time conceived on a light, domestic 
note, unconsciously revealed a period of 
heroism while her husband was out 
with the fire-fighters during the blitz of 
1940; and though their Sussex home 
was dangerously situated in “Bomb 
Alley,” she refused to leave it for a safer 
part of England, but successfully occu- 
pied the apprehensive hours of his ab- 
sence by teaching herself to cook; appar- 
ently the alternate streaks of natural 
appetite and unnatural fastidiousness 
which had made little Selina such a 








choosy, difficult child at mealtimes, had 
been just what were required, half a 
century later, to turn her into a first- 
class chef. 

I knew her intimately for some forty 
years. Our first encounter happened dur- 
ing the first World War, when I had to 
overcome my awe of a contemporary 
who was already author of four publish- 
ed books to my one. But there was 
nothing formidable to distinguish this 
thin, frail girl in a scarlet pullover from 
a hundred similar young women with 
long thin legs in black stockings and 
brown hair softly bobbed—until I began 
to notice, every now and then, the 
strange way her eyes seemed to recede, 
as though she were withdrawing herself 
from human company and no longer 
aware it existed. I said I knew her in- 
timately; but she was in fact essentially 
reserved, so that every time we met I 
felt like a housebreaker who could not 
immediately find the combination of the 
safe. The truth was that she loved very 
few people, and when she did, except- 
ing her husband, required no constant 
contact with them, socially or congenial- 
ly. Yet often I received evidence of some 
generous loyalty manifested on my be- 
half, of which she had taken care I 
should know nothing; and when I told 
her I was about to be received into the 
Catholic Church, her spontaneous joy 
in expressing how much she cared 
moved me more than I can say; and still 
does whenever I recall it. Her own con- 
version to Roman Catholicism, as de- 
scribed in Three Ways Home, was a 
quiet crossing over from the Anglican 
side of the road, when the moment 
came, without undue drama or agonies 
of indecision: 

In religion I have to learn to look not out- 

wards but inwards, and in my writing I 

have to learn to look not inwards but out- 

wards. 

Her most important contribution to 
Catholic literature, Quartet in Heaven, 
will be familiar enough to readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic that it would 
be out of place to include a detailed 
scrutiny in what I have hitherto intend- 
ed as a personal portrait. It consists of 
four penetrating and unromanticized 
studies of St. Rose of Lima, St. Cath- 
erine of Genoa, St. Therese of Lisieux, 
and Mother Connelly of Philadelphia 
who against incredible odds founded the 
convent schools of the Society of the 


Holy Child all over England. 
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The book concluded with a brilliant, 
objective inquiry into the nature of 
sanctity: 

It is significant that the word “holiness” de- 
rives from the same root as “wholeness,” 
the anglo-saxon halig, whole or healthy. . . . 
Following that tendency which we have to 
twist words off their roots, holiness has come 
to mean for most of us almost the opposite 
of wholeness or completeness. It suggests 
rather a man of one idea, a single-track 
mind, an outlook narrowed by religion till 
it excludes half the activities of normal hu- 
manity. Whereas the holy man is really the 
only kind of man in which the type is fully 
realized. 


She admits that “We cannot altogeth- 
er withhold our sympathy from the 
popular craving for the miraculous”; and 
compares non-mystical subjects, Mother 
Cornelia and St. Therese; saying that 


it would be presumptuous to say which 

more nearly approaches the whole man of 

God’s intention. The mystic would seem to 

have powers which the non-mystical saint 

has not . .~ but on the other hand, usually 
shows exceptional depth and stability of 
mind. 

But because this particular Quartet 
had also vivified her mind to a delighted 
perception of what Hollywood would 
call the “story angle” of their lives on 
earth, she treats them as the quick, not 
the dead; never alienating us with any 
priggish or admonitory reminders of their 
sainthood. To St. Therese de Lisieux 
especially, she and her husband, Penrose 
Fry, felt they owed a peculiar attach- 
ment for having inspired them both at 
the same time to join the Church of 
Rome; and in gratitude for the profound 
relief implicit in “both at the same time,” 
they started a Mass Centre, at first in a 
room above their garage; and five years 
later, as a rural congregation hitherto 
unsuspected seemed to spring out of the 
very furrows for miles around, they built 
a church on their land, dedicated to St. 
Therese. It is no easy matter for a lay 
couple to organize a church without a 
resident priest, with all the steady de- 
votion and practical labour involved to 
keep it going; yet thereby Sheila’s inner 
life expanded every year in a sub-soil of 
rich fertility. She had known what she 
instinctively needed for nourishment of 
the spirit; what one needs is not neces- 
sarily the same as what one wants; but 
because in her case they were good 
things, they carried with them a bless- 
ing. Three ways home were clearly 
marked out for her, and she followed 
them with a child’s directness. 
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400th Anniversary of the death of St. Ignatius of Loyola 


THE FIRST JESUIT by Mary Purcell 

New biography of St. Ignatius of Loyola by the author of 
Don Francisco and Matt Talbot and His Times. $3.50 
ST. IGNATIUS AND THE JESUITS by Theodore Maynard 
Dramatic history of the Jesuits and their founder, including 
the suppression and restoration of the Society. $3.00 


. ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA by Hugo Rahner 


Photographs by Leonard von Matt, 200 pages of them, and a 
superb text make this a biography with a genuine and mem- 
orable authenticity. $6.50 


. ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA: THE PILGRIM YEARS 1491- 


1538 by James Brodrick, S.J. 
The years of travel, suffering and searching that preceded the 
founding of the Jesuits. An exceptionally clear and vivid 


account. $6.00 
. A JOHN LAFARGE READER 
Edited by Thurston Davis, S.J. and Joseph Small, S.J. $3.00 


. PLAYED BY EAR by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Father Lord’s moving, entertaining, 


fascinating, big—and 
final book. His autobiography. 


. A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN JESUITS by John LaFarge 


In authoritative prose and superb photography, the story of 
one of the most famous orders of the Church and in particular 
the American branch. $4.00 


. V LL DIE LAUGHING by Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 


Amusing words and some sharp cartooning have made this 
one of the year’s best Catholic sellers. Have you read it? 


$3.00 


. WISE MAN FROM THE WEST by Vincent Cronin 


Absorbing biography of the heroic Matteo Ricci who went to 
China as a missionary in 1582. A colorful and exciting story 
of unknown and mysterious Cathay. Something really special. 

$4.50 


One of the best recountings of the life of heroic Father Pe 
$3.25 


. GOD’S JESTER: Norman 


. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT UNDERGROUND: 


Weston $4.00 


. THE GREATEST OF THE BORGIAS: Yeo 


Story of St. Francis Borgia. $3.50 


. SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF SAINT IGNATIUS 


Fifth revision of the text with a preface by Henry Keane, S.J. 


IGNATIAN METHODS OF PRAYER by Alexandre Brou, S.J. 
Study of the Ignatian methods of meditative prayer. $3.50 


THE ODYSSEY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER: Maynard 
Crisp and authoritative biography of the great a 


$5.00 


. ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA by Pere Dudon, S.J. 


Complete and thorough biography in one volume. 


. SAINT AMONG THE SAVAGES by Francis Talbot, S.J. 


The life of St. Isaac Jogues—missionary, explorer, martyr. 


$3.00 
BLACK POPES by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 
Brilliant treatise on authority; its use and abuse. $2.50 
PADRE PRO by Fanchon Royer : 
Biography of the famous modern apostle and martyr, Father 
Pro. $3.50 
BETTER A DAY edited by John P. Leary, S.J. 
Lives of fifteen heroic brothers of the Society of Jesus. 
THE STORY OF THE ROMANCE by W. E. Rively, S.J. 
Inspiring, true story of a courageous priest who safely brought 
ce 45-foot brigantine, the Romance, across the Pacific to his 
far-flung parish—The Caroline- Marshall Islands. Illustrated. 


$3.50 
SET ALL AFIRE: De Wohl 
Gripping novel of St. Francis Xavier by the author of The 
Golden Thread. $3.00 
OBEDIENT MEN by Denis Meadows 
Moving and exceptionally honest account of the author's ten 
years as a Jesuit. $3.50 


$4.00 
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24. GARLIC FOR PEGASUS by W. P. Schoenberg, S.J. 

The life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J $3.50 
25. THE MANNER IS ORDINARY: helene 

Far from ordinary life of a dedicated man in whose order— 

The Society of Jesus—’’the manner is ordinary.’ $4.75 
26. JESUIT RELATIONS edited by Edna Kenton 

The brilliant and revealing reports of the first Jesuits in North 

America in their own words. $6.00 
27. SAINT AMONG THE HURONS: Talbot 

The life of Jean De Brebeuf. $3.75 
28. DON FRANCISCO by Mary Purcell 

Story of St. Francis Xavier. $3.75 
29. A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE by Avery Dulles, S.J. 

Conversion autobiography of John Foster Dulles’ son—from 

agnostic to Jesuit. $2.00 

For Young Readers 

30. ST. FRANCIS OF THE SEVEN SEAS: Nevin 

Biography of St. Francis Xavier for readers 9-15. A Vision 

Book. $1.95 
31. FATHER MARQUETTE AND THE GREAT RIVERS: Derleth 

His life and exciting explorations. A Vision Book. Ages 9-15. 

$1.95 

32. BLACK-ROBED SAMSON by Harold W. Sandberg 

Exciting story of American missionary Peter de Smet. Ages 

12-16. $1.50 
33. SEVEN BRAVE COMPANIONS by Adele Nathan 

The adventures of Father Marquette, Joliet, and company. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 
34. THE EXPLORATIONS OF PERE MARQUETTE: Kjelgaard 

A Landmark Book. Ages 8-12. $1. 
35. THE BOY WHO SAW THE WORLD by Brother Ernest 

Story of St. Francis Xavier. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
36. THE MAN WHO LIMPED TO HEAVEN by Brother Roberto 

Story of St. Ignatius Loyola. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
37. THE MARTYR LAUGHED by Brother Roberto 

Story of Father Miguel Pro, S.J. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
38. | SERVE THE KING by Brother Roberto 

Story of St. Francis Borgia. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
39. ST. IGNATIUS AND THE COMPANY OF JESUS: Derleth 

A Vision Book. Ages 9-15. $1. 
40. ST. ISAAC AND THE INDIANS: Lomask 

A Vision Book. Ages 9-15. $1.95 
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FIDES BOOKS 


FOR LENT 


Here are nine important books for 
Lenten reading. The titles below offer 
you a varied and balanced 
Order these books from your favorite 
bookstore. Your book dealer offers vou 
many services and he apprec youl 
patronage. 


reading list. 


THE PSALMS 
Mary Perkins Ryan $3.95 


I WANT TO SEE Gop, Vol. I 
P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. $5.75 


I AM A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH, 
Vol. II 
P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. $6.75 


PARISH PRIEST 
Rev. Eugene Masure $3.95 


SEEDS OF THE DESERT 
Rev. Rene Voillaume $4.50 


WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 
L. de Grandmaison, S.J. $3.75 


THE CHURCH: A DIVINE MYSTERY 
Rev. Roger Hasseveldt $4.50 


HUMAN ASCENT 
Louis-Joseph Lebret, O.P. $2.50 





CHALLENGE TO ACTION 


Monsignor Joseph Cardijn 


Canon Joseph Cardijn, founder of the Young Christian 
Workers, is one of the most dynamic figures of contemporary 
Catholicism. Established in sixty-four countries of the world, the 
Catholic youth movement which he has inspired now numbers 
more than a million and a half. Few men have been able to 
achieve so much in their lifetime. 

The writings collected together in this book will give a 
clear idea of the mind and spirit of the founder of the Y.C.W. 
The reader will be struck by the dynamism, enthusiasm, the 
freshness of vision of the man. In a period of the Church’s life 
which is marked by a new development of the lay apostolate. 
he stands out as one of the most significant figures of modern 
Catholicism. 


Just released Cloth $2.50 


THE ROLE OF THE LAITY 
IN THE CHURCH 


Monsignor Gerard Philips 


Lay people today are showing a growing interest in reli- 
gious problems. And naturally, one problem of vital concern to 
the laity is an understanding of their true role in the Church. 

Responding to this need, Monsignor Philips tries to clearly 
formulate the exact theological principles on the role and place 
of the laymen in the Church. Once the principles are recog- 
nized, the second purpose of the book is to advance their faith- 
ful application by both clergy and laity. 

Monsignor Philips’ book is a welcome contribution to the 
growing literature on Catholic Action. It adds a theological note 
to questions which have already been argued in sociological 
terms. This is where the book differs from those already pub- 
lished. In this sense, it may well be the most significant con- 
tribution to date. 

March 15 


OUR CHILDREN and THE MASS 


Alain de Sauveboeut 


Cloth $3.25 


Here is an important book that helps us to make the Mass 
“live” for our children. It is not enough to keep our children 
occupied during Mass, but we must give them a real spiritual 
training in the Mass by allowing for their actual circumstances 
and the psychology of each age-group. The book is written for 
parents, teachers and clergy who deal with children between 
the ages of five and twelve. 

Just released Paper $1.00 
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